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BOSTON, FEBRUARY 3, 


1927 


A Professor Speaks 


T THE CONCLUSION of a ringing plea that 
we Unitarians take up anew, in these times 
of spiritual danger, our “responsibility for reli- 
gious freedom,’ Prof. Charles H. Lyttle of Mead- 
ville Theological School says: “There is a plain 
Christian duty in being intolerant of intolerance 
itself.” Ue emphasizes these last words, and adds: 
“T think this sterner aspect of our principles will 
increasingly demand our attention as the years 
go by. It might well constitute our peculiar mis- 
sion as a religious body for some time to come.” 
With these sentiments THE REGISTER is in most 
earnest agreement; indeed our record in these 
pages the past six years has been a consistent 
editorial defense and assault—a spiritual warfare 
in behalf of the most precious gift of the soul, 
which in a peculiar sense has been placed in the 
custody of those who compose the free churches. 
For an historian and thorough scholar of the lib- 
eral order like Dr. Lyttle to see the immediate and 
practical significance of our churches’ stand against 
all the foes that now beset the spiritual world is 
inspiring to us, and we may well gird up our 
loins, with the renewal of our minds. 


Dr. Lyttle tells the story of the scholar who 
asked a young’ woman, a dinner companion, if she 
was interested in history. “Not at all,” she an- 
swered airily; “let bygones be bygones, I say.” 
The trouble with this sentiment is “that certain 
issues, that of religious freedom, for instance, ap- 


pear to be bygone, but are not so at all.” For 
Greek Catholics, Romanists, Protestants, and Uni- 
tarians all know this very hour what it means to 
be deprived of freedom to carry on their worship. 
Religious disabilities are very real in Russia, 
Czechoslovakia, Roumania, South America, and 
Mexico. We in this country are credited by Dr. 
Lyttle with enjoying religious freedom, but he 
must know, of course, the intimidations of the 
Fundamentalist forces, which, it is true, do not 
prohibit our free assembling for worship in our 
several churches; but they do make the dogma of 
Biblical infallibility a statute in one State after 
another, and thus attempt even more than the 
countries he names to keep all the people under, by 
legalized religious intolerance. 


No one can tell to what lengths incited persons, 
will go; but of one thing we ought to be thoroughly 
apprised, and that is the error of anyone who sup- 
poses “that our Unitarian position in these United 
States is unassailable because of certain provisions 
in the Federal and State Constitutions.” Our 
readers have been informed by many examples on 
this matter. They know also the decisions of vari- 
ous courts. These help nothing. Dr. Lyttle quotes 
from the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which, he says, in its interpretation of the Federal 
Constitution, “virtually revises it from time to 
time.” The Court sometimes subordinates our 
Constitution to certain presuppositions of the com- 
mon law. 

For instance, the Court has said: “Christianity 
is a part of the common law in that its divine 
origin and truth are admitted, and therefore it 
is not to be maliciously and openly reviled and 
blasphemed against to the annoyance of believers 
or the injury of the public.” There is no warrant 
for such a judgment. Christianity is not the au- 
thorized American religion. Carl Zollmann cites 
this court opinion in his “American Civil Church 
Law;” page 15. Let liberal religious people remem- 
ber that such a legal deliverance might be inter- 
preted and applied according to the variable 
human nature of a court, in case of an alleged 
offense. We have just witnessed the extraordinary 
action of the Supreme Court of Tennessee in the 
Scopes case, which suited the Fundamentalist senti- 
ment in that State. It is impossible always to 
separate completely even a judge’s deep-set reli- 
gious faith from his judicial findings in a religious 
matter. To be a liberal in Tennessee to-day is 
permissible, but be very sure it is not quickening 
to the proper enjoyment of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, because Fundamentalism is 
a dominating religion fortified and exalted by the 
force of the pro-Bible law on the creation of man. 
If a Unitarian were to question any belief of this. 
established religion—and we certainly do repudiate 
the master dogma of Biblical infallibility—he 
might be prosecuted by indignant Fundamentalists 
or “Romanists. The fact that there is only ocea- 
sional persecution of the minority (as in the recent 
Bimba case in Massachusetts) is ‘due less to a spirit 
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of tolerance than to the fact that people are so 
hard beset to earn a living that they have no energy 
or interest left for other things. 

But should a “strong religious influence acquire 
supreme power,” various considerations might 
easily “change this indifference of the populace into 
disapproval of the conscious nonconformists, or the 
organized heretics.” That there would be open 
persecution by orthodox Protestants Professor 
Lyttle doubts, but he has no such feeling about the 
Roman Catholics if they had the power. And since 
we have had thrust upon us recently, by the re- 
ceptive attitude toward the Presidency of Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, the question of the Romanist con- 
ception of the state, and the practise that probably 
would follow the attainment of power by the 
Catholics, it is interesting and useful for us to heed 
what Professor Lyttle says. 

“The more I study the history of the Church of 
Rome,” this historian declares, “the more I am con- 
vinced that Rome is incurably, inevitably intoler- 
ant. Said Cardinal Consalvi to Napoleon, in 1801, 
when demanding the suppression of the (virtually) 
Unitarian churches in Paris as a prerequisite of the 
Concordat: ‘Intolerance is the essence of Catholi- 
cism,’—meaning Romanism, of course. A_half- 
dozen times in the past century, in most solemn pro- 
nouncements, the popes have explicitly condemned 
the idea of religious freedom for any save the true 
Church. 


“Wherever and whenever Rome has controlled 
the state, no Protestant Church has been allowed 
to worship publicly. Such is the situation in Peru, 
Bolivia, Colombia, and Venezuela to-day. The Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office occupies a building in 
Rome, and never has the Roman pontiff or any 
responsible official or assembly of that Church ex- 
pressed regret for the unspeakable atrocities, 
sophistries, perfidies, and sordidness of the Inquisi- 
tion—the worst blot in the history of all man- 
ind, 

“Do not deceive yourself into supposing that 
Rome has silently eschewed her intolerance. Be- 
tween your big-hearted Irish Catholic neighbor and 
official Romanism there is a great gulf fixed; and 
official Romanism issued in 1904 [reissued in 1922] 
an ‘imprimatur’ book by Fathers Ryan and Millar, 
entitled ‘The State and the Church,’ in which you 
will find this statement of Romanist policy toward 
heretics: ‘It would be very erroneous to draw the 
conclusion that in America is to be sought the type 
of the most-desirable status of the Church... . 
The state should officially recognize the Catholic 
religion as the religion of the commonwealth. .. . 
Should non-Catholics be permitted to practice their 
own forms of worship? If these are carried on 
within the family or in such inconspicuous manner 
as to be an occasion of neither scandal nor of per- 
version to the faithful, they may be permitted by 
the state. But constitutions may be changed, and 
non-Catholics may decline to such a point that the 
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political proscription of them may become feasible 
and expedient.’ ”’ 

Professor Lyttle exclaims: “Political proscrip- 
tion! Change the Constitution that Congress may 
make laws respecting religion and the free exercise 
thereof! There you have the audacity of the same 
institution which in the Middle Ages promised a 
hundred years’ reprieve from purgatory to the 
simple soul who fetched one faggot for the pyre of 
the heretic”; the same institution whose head, we 
are told, in 1252 issued the bull “Ad Extirpanda” 
which still stands in the canon law of Rome and 
must be obeyed by every faithful Catholic, “even a 
Presidential candidate who hopes some day to 
swear to sustain the Constitution of the United 
States.” Continuing, Dr. Lyttle says, “I cannot see 
how a man who renders absolute obedience, and is 
elected by Romanist votes, can truthfully swear to 
protect and maintain the Constitution, in which 
are provisions expressly guarding the religious lib- 
erty Rome so often sweepingly condemned.” We 
agree with Dr. Lyttle that “the day may be very 
near when we shall have to face this question; and 
surely by the logic of the facts, to decide it in the 
negative would be not an act of intolerance, but of 
plain honesty.” 

Much is said by the Catholic Church to-day about 
tolerance, and Lord Baltimore is cited as a glorious 
example of it in Maryland. But according to Dr. 
Lyttle, Lord Baltimore’s frequent intercourse with 
heretics was necessary, not voluntary, and more- 
over, he was subject to exclusion from the Church 
because his conduct was disobedient to the bull “Ad - 
Extirpanda.” 


The propaganda, active especially during the 
recent Eucharistic Congress in this country, to the 
effect that the Roman Church introduced reli- 
gious freedom into this country, has aroused great 
enthusiasm among patriotic American Romanists, 
as though there had never been Pilgrims or Roger 
Williams! The probability is that “religious lib- 
erty” has become confused in their minds with 
“personal liberty,” a very different thing. In 
Mexico the Roman Church is appealing to the world 
as “the martyr champion of religious liberty,” al- 
though she stands committed by principle and 
precedent to refuse to Protestants in Mexico the 
freedom she intrigues, by the sympathy of the 
Protestants of America, to obtain. 

Our own position, suited to every condition of 
life, and in particular to the exigency of this hour, 
is given, after a wealth of illustration, as follows: 
“In precise opposition to Rome, Unitarians have, 
as pioneers, suffered terribly at her hands for hold- 
ing that truth never conflicts, ultimately, with good 
will, nor humaneness with wise policy, nor tolera- 
tion with the highest loyalty, nor freedom with 
strength and progress. It is ingrained in our old- 
est, purest teaching that a fanatic and cruel zeal is 
the reverse of Christian.” 


The Present-day Macedonian Question 


Our European correspondent gives a picture of the persistent people 


LEXANDER THE GRBHAT was a Mace- 
donian. Cleopatra the Fascinating was 
a full-blooded Macedonian. Kemal Pasha, 
the savior of New Turkey, and the most 
dauntiess reformer the Near Hast ever 
saw, acquired his courage, constancy, and 
virility from his association with Mace- 
donian revolutionary leaders. Alexander 
Liapcheff, the Prime Minister of Bulgaria, 
is a Macedonian. Many of the strongest, 
most unbending Roumafian~teaders are 
Macedonians. The Minister of Bulgaria 
in Washington is a Macedonian. 

Well, where is the land that has pro- 
duced so many remarkable people? It is 
just where it was when it called Paul to 
“come over and help us’; so if you are 
a good Sunday-school scholar, you know 
where it is. Its principal port is Salonika, 
the ancient city of Thessalonica, where 
the Great Apostle founded a church which 
got excited about the ‘second coming” of 
Jesus, and to which Paul wrote two let- 
ters that puzzle us now as much as they 
probably enlightened the distressed Chris- 
tians to whom they were addressed. 


MACEDONIA, filled with wild, bare 
mountains, spacious plains, and fertile 
valleys, watered by swift-flowing rivers, 
lies north of Salonika, which is a seaport 
several hours north of Athens by rail. 
If the boundaries of the Balkan countries 
were to be drawn along lines of nation- 
alities, Macedonia would be bounded on 
the west by Albania, on the north by 
Serbia and Bulgaria, on the east by 
Thrace, and on the south by Greece, and 
would embrace a territory about as large 
as Maine. : 

This area for more than five hundred 
years was part of the Turkish Empire. 
During most of that time, the other 
Balkan nations were also subjected to 
Turkish misrule. But after the American 
Revolutionary War, and the French Reyo- 
lution, which was succeeded by revolu- 
tionary movements in many parts of 
Europe, the enslaved Balkan states began 
to struggle for freedom, and one after the 
other gained its liberty. 

Only a part of Thrace and all of 
Macedonia were left under the yoke of 
the ruthless Turk. The latter country was 
inhabited by an extremely heterogeneous 
population consisting of Turks, Jews, 
Roumanians, Greeks, and Bulgarians. But 
according to almost all competent and im- 
partial observers, most of the people in 
Macedonia for many centuries have been 
Bulgarians. 

The American missionaries who have 
worked in that part of the world for 
decades, and who are utterly unprejudiced 
witnesses, all testify that most of the peo- 
ple there were Bulgarians. 

The Macedonian Bulgarians are one of 
the hardiest, most tenacious, virile, and 
eapable races in Europe. This little tribe, 
composed of not more than 2,000,000 peo- 
ple, has produced a surprisingly large 
number of physicians, engineers, profes- 
sors, journalists, and writers. The people 
are bold and courageous to an astounding 
degree. They are severely simple in their 
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habits, frugal, industrious, thrifty, and 
extraordinarily hospitable. They are in- 
ured to every hardship, are very dexter- 
ous, excellent hunters, and expert in the 
use of the gun. They are inclined to ac- 
cept and fulfill commands given by their 
chiefs or elders, and are faithful in the 
carrying out of orders. Their women are 
extremely devoted to their children, are 
bold as Amazons, delicate and beautiful, 
remarkable in their chastity, with a taste 
for gay though exquisite native costumes. 


IN THE NEWS 


“Keystone Photograph 


PROPHET TURNED PROMOTER 


Charles Stelzle has concluded from his recent 
publicity venture—a country-wide “religious 
census”’—that the old-time religion, including 
hell and damnation, is the real American reli- 
gion; and he, himself, who began as a liberal 
reformer in the church, now jibes at the liberals 
as “highbrows” and “wise guys” and believes 
Fundamentalist crowds are the final test of 
the true faith 


? 


Naturally, such a spirited people as this 
has felt the call of liberty and independ- 
ence, and long ago began to work for its 
liberation. As a matter of fact, the cul- 
tural renaissance of Bulgaria began in 
Macedonia, and not a single Balkan nation 
has carried on its struggle for liberty 
without being aided by the Macedonians. 
Yet this most indomitable and incorrigible 
of all the Balkan peoples was left under 
the Turkish yoke after every one of its 
Christian neighbors had been freed. 

In 1912 the Balkan states formed an 
alliance against Turkey and agreed, in 
case of victory, to divide up Macedonia, 
giving certain maritime parts inhabited by 
Greeks to Greece, another area to Serbia, 
and the greater part, inhabited almost 
exclusively by Bulgarians, to Bulgaria. 


They made a bold and impetuous. attack, 


achieved-complete victory, and then quar- 
reled among themselves over the spoils, 
most of which finally went to Serbia 
and Greece.: a 

Bulgaria entered the Great War in an- 
other attempt to liberate Macedonia, but 
was defeated, and hundreds of thousands 
of Bulgarian Macedonians remained under 
the sovereignty of Greece and Serbia. 
Many thousands of those within the 
boundaries of the Greece created by the 
peace treaties were driven into Bulgaria 
in a most brutal manner, after arrests, 
beatings, murders, and incessant tortures 
of the cruelest sort. There still remain 
100,000 Bulgarians in Greek Macedonia, 
and about 800,000 are in that part of 
Macedonia which fell to Yugoslavia. 
These masses of people are subjected 1o 
severe oppression. All means are being 
employed to deprive them of their national 
consciousness and make them become in- 
tegral parts of the countries by which 
they have been annexed. They cannot 
speak their own language freely, cannot 
sign their names in their own way, are 
not permitted to have schools or churches, 
books or papers in their native tongue, 
‘and are restricted in many other ways. 
They are subjected to innumerable in- 
conveniences, deprived of fundamental 
rights, made to feel insecure, continually 
watched by policemen and soldiers. It is 
ever forced upon them that they are a 
subject, conquered group and that they 
must be assimilated or crushed. 

This situation constitutes the Macedon- 
ian question, one of the most persistent 
and dangerous in Europe. The Irish 
question, which distressed England and 
attracted the attention of the world for 
centuries, was created by the maltreat- 
ment of a small minority. Three million 
people very seriously disturbed the tran- 
quillity of the greatest empire in history. 
And in spite of repressive measures of the 
eruelest sort, executed by an all-powerful 
and exceedingly well-armed state, the 
Irish question would not down until it 
was settled right. 


SUCH IS the Macedonian question. 
These people are just as hardy and per- 
sistent and fanatical as the Irish. They 
are accustomed to revolutionary warfare, 
are notorious for their bravery, and cap- 
able of great endurance; and there are 
not less than 1,500,000 of them situated— 
like the Irish—in many parts of the world. 
They know that fate and time are on 
their side. If little Ireland could defy 
the marvelously stable Great Britain for 
centuries and at last win, if little Czechia 
could withstand the oppression of the 
Austrian Hapsburgs for three hundred 
years and finally crush Austria, the Mace- 
donians are sure that they will regain 
their liberty in the Balkans, so uncertain 
and so unstable. As a matter of fact, 
much of Macedonia is within the confines 
of one of the most insecure states in 
Europe—Yugoslavia. And Italy and Rus- 
sia are waiting eagerly to come to the 


(Continued on page 101) 


Outstanding Liberal Inconsistencies 


Criticism of one who sees through, relentlessly logical 


AM ONLY ONE among a good many 

_ ‘who are concerned about the frequent 
inconsiderate inconsistencies in the writ- 
ings and addresses of professing liberal 
thinkers, They are quite misleading in- 
consistencies, and therefore do hurtful in- 
justice to the real thought of those who 
use them. In saying this, I wish to use 
plenty of sympathy and to appreciate the 
difficulty of expecting too close exactness 
in the meanings of words which are often 
not only in process of bare survival from 
the service of obsolete ideas but also of 
growth from an old fashion of ‘speech 
into the service of a quite new and vital 
order of thinking. Above all things, we 
desire sincerity and all the clarity of 
language which tends to develop our sin- 
cerity, aS well as to express as accurately 
as possible what we think. 

I have used the word “Liberal,” which 
I do not much like to use, much less to 
claim for ourselves. But it is a necessary 
word for a certain great and worthy pur- 
pose in the way of which we would be 
learners. Let us venture to define the lib- 
eral, in religion especially,.as one who 
brings a free, earnest, and open mind to 
the consideration of every subject of 
human thought, and who should there- 
fore be free of the entanglements of the 
superstitions and dogmas through which 
all historic forms of faith have grown up. 
Thus, taking the “Christian” religion, in 
the name of which the larger number of 
us who live in the United Staf€s were 
born, the liberal or free-thinking man, 
holding the highest ideal of the good life, 
does not deem it dependent on any name 
or book or definition or “revelation,” or 


- what any man ever said or has done, much 


less on any rite or ceremony or mode of 
worship. The good life is essentially life 
at its highest, ripest, best, most beautiful 
and socially effective. It is a spirit or 
attitude or mode of motion; men recog- 
nize it when they see it as lovable. It is 
free, therefore, of every kind of bondage 
to tradition or the letter. 

Now, we find supposed liberals often ex- 
tremely sensitive about the name “Chris- 
tian.” How often its use seems to be 
forced into a sentence, as if the claiming 
it constituted a right to it. May I ask: 
Is Tur CuHristTiaAn Recister “Christian”? 
We surely do not wish to disavow the 
illustrious side of Christian history. But 
we ought to know that the word, as chiefly 
used in the world up to the present time, 
stands for the most gigantic and incredible 
system of dogma that the mind of man ever 
conceived. In most people’s understand- 
ing, the name is meaningless without more 
or less of the dogma. Is the name pos- 
sibly on its way up from a birth in won- 
derland to become the ideal of the religion 
behind all the religions, and the highest 
deseription to cover all the beautiful lives 
in the history of the human race? Per- 
haps; but if this is so, the word needs a 
vast amount of a quite new kind of Sun- 


day-school teaching in even the most pro- 
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gressive churches. It will be seen at once 
that the name “Christian,” so far from 
representing a universal religion, is all 
tangled up at present in most minds with 
the legends and stories and dogmas which 
have held sway over the advanced nations 
of the world for nearly two thousand 
years. The dogmatic ideas survive won- 
derfully ; they distort the thinking; they 
lower the standards of the good life. 

Why does the liberal insist so frequently 
on using such words as ‘‘our Lord Jesus,” 
and Jesus Christ the Saviour, or “our 
Saviour,” the Redeemer, sometimes indeed 
the whole Trinitarian formula? Scarcely 
a service in the official Unitarian service 
book is free of some word or phrase which 
is a plain survival of the great dogmatic 
system, from bondage to which the lib- 
eral desires to free men’s minds. The 
Unitarian Women’s Alliance has a little 
book of worship which might well suit any 
group of “Modernists,”’ or perhaps Funda- 
mentalists! What are the children in a 
church school repeating? What does the 
“Leadership of Jesus” mean? You can- 
not say this every Sunday of the year and 
not make a strong impression upon the 
young mind. Are the young people pre- 
paring in any real sense to be disciples 
of Jesus? If so, in what honest sense? 

The liberals also continue (for what 
good reason it is difficult to say) to refer 
to the one life of Jesus as if here was 
a unique and absolutely perfect man, near 
to whose perfectness no human being 
has ever come! This surely was not 
Jesus’ good tidings. Why use an ideal, 
unless it is a sort of practicable working 
theory, good for all kinds and conditions 
of men? The liberal really believes that 
there are various beautiful types of the 
good life. When he comes to Jesus, why 
does he draw a line of demarcation and 
speak as if all spiritual originality had 
been exhausted by a man with whom most 
of us can find extremely few trustworthy 
sources of vital, least of all intimate, ac- 
quaintanece? If the actual Jesus were to 
appear on the earth, how many persons 
would be certain to recognize him? There 
are, however, beautiful characters, we sus- 
pect, in every community, who are hardly 
known by their neighbors. They reveal 
God, do they not? 

Again, why do we see in so many 
churches the idea of the “one only book” 
stressed, as if here were some special “reve- 
lation”? Why should not real liberals hear 
the words of inspiration with perfect free- 
dom from many immortal books? This 
stress on the one book is made more 
emphatic by a prevalent fashion of setting 
up a special “reading desk,” where only 
the one book rests! 

In this connection, a word should be 
said about the singular unfitnesses and 
incompatibilities that stand out like pieces 
of bowlder in the surface of the highway, 
whenever a congregation tries to travel 
together in a responsive reading. Why 
should the “wicked,” the “sinners,” the 


“enemy,” the “gods,” the cloudy wrath of 
Jehovah be impressed upon us and suff- 
ered to make their dents in the minds of 
our children? 

We venture, we trust with modesty, to 
think of ourselves as “children of God.” 
But the Old World mode of approach of 
those who kneel and humiliate themselves, 
as though unworthy to approach the di- 
vine Presence, Still oppresses us in many 
a prayer or psalm or confession of sin. 
Is this a fit attitude of spirit in which to 
express the highest feeling of a noble 
family as they gather about their parents? 
The Christian Scientists are nearer right 
in teaching their worshipers to avoid the 
tone and posture and language of invalids. 
Such a habit predisposes toward disease. 
We can find no excuse for it in church. 

May I say a word in all respect and 
Sympathy concerning the Lord’s Prayer? 
It was obviously never intended to be 
taken over into the area of conventional 
usage. On how many occasions is it not 
irrelevant! Its essence is in the two sen- 
tences: “Thy kingdom come; Thy will be 
done.” But these sentences are too great 
to be made the vehicle of vain repetition, 
the very thing which Jesus sought to 
avoid. Then the words, “Forgive as we 
forgive,” are humiliatingly suggestive of 
the fact that men as yet hardly under- 
stand at all how to forgive. As a true 
prayer, ought they not to be: “May we 
learn to forgive as thou forgivest”? Again, 
the prayer is too short to admit the very 
difficult passage about temptation. How 
many people who repeat this petition have 
any idea what they really mean? There 
is good reason to think that the words: 
‘Deliver us from evil,” originally were in- 
tended to be: “Deliver from the evil one”! 
But this reading is to-day impossible. The 
ascription: “Thine is the kingdom” and 
the rest, does not belong to the prayer, 
being furthest possible from the simplicity 
of Jesus. 

Finally, observing the continual usage 
of extreme radicals among liberal reli- 
gionists, we are struck with daily surprise 
at the intellectual pitfalls that haunt 
every effort to use the familiar expres- 
sions of the simplest spiritual experiences 
concerning the supreme realities—such as 
Truth, Beauty, Goodness, worth of every 
kind, in all its degrees of excellence, the 
mystery of Life, as all summed up into 
unity in the thought of the Living and 
creative God—without meaning essentially 
the same underlying spiritual philosophy 
that the best-known believers and teachers 
have followed from a distant past to our 
own Channing and Parker and Martineau. 
In other words, however often our radical 
thinkers may appear to be materialists 
and think themselves to deny the existence 
of God, yet as soon as they speak in the 
terms of religion, they are bound at every 
turn by an inner necessity to assume the 
Living God, and nothing else or less, as 
the object of their faith and hope and the 
ground of an unextinguishable good will. 
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Preaching to the 


The Christian Register 


Prarthana Samaj 


Experiences of an American Unitarian in Bombay 


ROBERT 8S. LORING 


HE DAY after I landed in Bombay, 
I started to look up the Prarthana 
Samaj, to which I had letters of intro- 
duction. I was puzzled to find out where 
this religious society was located, since 
no street address was joined to the name. 
The Bombay city directory lists churches 
according to the languages used ; and the 
only additional information “it gave me 
was that this society used both English 
and Marathi. So in despair I took the 
directory over to the hotel clerk and asked 
if Prarthana Samaj meant anything to 
him. He gave me the same kind of dis- 
gusted look as might be given to some 
stranger in Boston, who should insist on 
knowing the exact street number of King’s 
Chapel before venturing to ask a taxi 
to drive him there. ‘Why,’ he said, “the 
Prarthana Samaj is a public institution ; 
everybody knows where it is.’ So I boldly 
walked up to a taxi-driver, pronounced the 
well-known magic name, safely reached 
the buildings of this native, theistic, re- 
formed social and religious society, and 
found myself among friends. 
The Prarthana Samaj celebrates its 
sixtieth anniversary in 1927. Many dis- 
tinguished social and religious reformers 


have been connected with its work. Its 
Annual Report reads like that of an 
American institutional church. It has 


two buildings leading out of a small but 
pleasant court. One small four-story stone 
building has the library and reading 
room, schoolrooms, and offices. The hall 
for worship and lectures is dignified and 
seats about five hundred. Over this there 
are rooms for the High School. There 
is a Scout Troop and a Debating Society, 
and a Night School. In addition, the 
Management of a Maternity Home and 
an Orphanage, founded in 1875, is in the 
hands of the Samaj. It is easy to see 
why it has become an important public 
institution. All this, however, involves 
increasing expenses and the constant 
search for new funds, since the needs of 
the work are always greater than the 
money available. 

On Friday morning I had opportunity 
to meet eight officers of the Samaj and to 
compare their problems as liberals in 
India with our problems in America. On 
Saturday afternoon an informal reception 
and tea was given at which Dr. Kashibai 
Nowrange, a distinguished woman physi- 
cian, and president of their woman’s or- 
ganization, the Arya Mahila Samaj, and 
some of the officers of the Young Theists’ 
Union, were also present. Sunday I con- 
ducted the regular service at 5.00 P.m., and 
preached on “The Religion of Our Liberal 
Hymns.” Like many of our city churches, 
the Sunday service depends much on the 
floating congregation. Only in Bombay 
over half of those attending are non-mem- 
bers of the Samaj. The society, like so 
many of our own churches, suffers some- 
what from the fact that when its distin- 


guished leaders pass away, their children 
often do not continue the parents’ interest 
in liberal religion. Also orthodox Hindu- 
ism is very active, and keeps many away 
with its promises of supernaturally granted 
health, wealth, and happiness. Like our 
own churches, they have to depend on the 
enlightened minority who put reason 
ahead of authority and tradition. 

The Sunday-school has over eighty chil- 
dren; but these come mostly from the im- 
mediate neighborhood and not from the 
families of the Samaj members. The 
pupils remain until about the age of four- 
teen, and do not go directly to the Young 
People’s Society which receives nobody 
under sixteen. Thus they have our own 
city church problem, of how first to get 
our own children, and then how to pass 
them on and build them up into other 
church organizations. 

The Young Theists’ Union starts out 
with a quite different membership from 
the Sunday-school. It is a flourishing in- 
stitution which knows something of Eng- 
lish Unitarian young people’s work, but 
nothing of our own Y. P. R. U. This 
should be remedied. When, at the Satur- 
day reception, I said that some of our 
American Unitarian churches neglected 
the young people, failed to realize that 
they were about grown up, and so did not 
allot them a fair share of church work 
and responsibility, both the secretary of 
the Young Theists’ Union and the presi- 
dent of the Samaj smiled. Mr. Bhan- 
darkar, the president, hastened to say that 
this was not one of their faults, but that 
they were progressive enough in India to 
welcome and encourage participation of 
their young people in the church work. 

The Arya Woman’s Society has 176 
members. It holds meetings for social in- 
tercourse and civic and reform discussions, 
collects money for school and college 
scholarships, and passes resolutions about 
public reforms. needed in regard to 
women’s work. Also, it does what our 
Alliances do not have to do, that is, hold 
“services for women conducted at the 
houses of members of the Samaj.” As 
yet the men and women do not seem to 
mingle the work and worship as with us 
in America. Not only were the men far 
more numerous than the women at both 
the Saturday reception and the Sunday 
service, but in both cases the men and 
the women sat apart. When, however, we 
think of some of our American churches 
where the women both do most of the 
work and make up most of the congrega- 
gation, a man’s church, all the central 
pews filled with men, and the compara- 
tively few women on one side, does not 
seem so dreadful, after all. 

The church service was along familiar 
lines—reading, prayer, sermon—except the 
hymns. The Samaj has compiled a book 
of theistic hymns of which it sells many 
copies each year. These are sung to na- 
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tive tunes, the melody often being covered 
over by little runs and turns, up and down 
and round the corner. So our New Eng- 
land ancestors are said to have sung their 
simple hymn tunes before the days of 
organs. But here Mr. Deodhar, a student 
and teacher of native music, used the 
small reed organ, not to support the melody 
by chords, but to add a kind of native 
decoration or embroidery, making the 
tune seem even more complicated. The 
effect, on the whole, often resembled the 
unaccompanied chanting of psalms in some 
foreign Roman Catholic church. 

It may be true that “Hast is East, and 
West is West,” and that the orthodox and 
traditional sections of the two will never 
meet. This, however, is not true of the 
liberals of the East and of the West. 
Our outlook and education, our problems 
and ideals, are in general the same; and 
we ought to know one another much better 
than we do. 


Headed for Theocracy?P 


“Are We Headed for Theocracy?’ was 
the title of a recent sermon by Frederic 
H. Kent at the First Unitarian Church 
in Orange, N.J., in which he indicated 
various activities of some churches and 
church organizations that foreshadowed 
“priestly” control, if unchecked. 

He mentioned anti-evolution legislation 
and the influence over Congress sought 
by the Methodist Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition, and Public Morals, the Anti- 
Saloon League, and other groups, as typ- 
ical of a general tendency to revert to the 
ancient theory of government “as the en- 
forcement of the will of God by priests 
or other self-appointed interpreters and 
agents.” He is thus quoted by The New 
York Times: 

“The avowed purpose of the Anti-Saloon 
League is good. The avowed purpose of 
the anti-evolutionists to legislate the Bible — 
into a State authority on science is bad. 
But, whether good or bad, none of these 
objectives is worth securing at the price 
of domination of the Government by a 
church or group of churches. 

“These organized movements of our time 
are not so important as the state of mind 
that lies behind them. They could not 
exist without the support of great num- 
bers of people so ignorant as not to know 
the dangers of ecclesiastical power in 
government, or so desperate in the face 
of such evils as crime, bootlegging, war, 
youthful defiance of conventional morality, 
and the like, as to surrender their liberty 
for the sake of temporary relief. When 
conditions ‘get on their nerves,’ men revert 
to. old habits of the race. The habit of 
priestly government is one of the oldest 
in the world and deeply rooted in hu- 
man nature. 

“This country can be free only if the 
people remember that government in the 
name of God, even though by men who 
sincerely believe themselves his chosen 
representatives, has usually resulted in 
tyranny with revolution to follow, and 
if they keep equally on guard against the 
avowed advocates of this exploded theory 
and against those who by indinectiqne are 
moving toward the same goal.” 


‘ 


“The New Negro in Art and Letters 


An interview with a leader who tells of great changes 


NHERALDED as a youth movement, 

but widely discussed in other terms, 
there has developed in Harlem a move- 
ment which is unmistakably made up of 
youths and which is indisputably of major 
significance. You will find it discussed 
and represented in ‘The New Negro,” a 
volume which Alain Locke edited and 
which grew out of the Harlem number 
of The Survey Graphic. In that book you 
will find essays, poems, short stories, 
sketches, drawings, plays, all by Negroes, 
and if you investigate you will discover 
they are by young Negroes. 

Nobody can hope to understand the 
young Negro without studying Negro 
achievements in art and letters. I wanted 
a representative of that movement, and I 
found him in the person of Wallace Thur- 
man, whom I first saw seated at a desk 
in the new offices of The World To-morrow. 
There he was, black and smiling, eager to 
tell me about himself, his friends, their 
hopes, and their accomplishments. 

I asked Thurman to tell me his own 
story. 

*T lived out in Los Angeles,” he said. 
“T heard about the ‘new Negro,’ but I 
didn’t see any signs of him on the Pacific 
Coast. I tried to be a movement all by 
myself, and I started a paper, which I 
personally financed. Of course it failed, 
but I had a lot of fun doing it. Then 
I began to think about Harlem, for that 
seemed to be the home of this ‘new Negro,’ 
and soon after I graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California I came here. 
I knew only one person in all New York, 
and I wandered around for two or three 
months. Then I got a newspaper job, but 
the newspaper failed. Then I landed on 
The Messenger. Then I was offered a job 
on The World To-morrow, as circulation 
“manager. And here I am.” 

“Did you find the ‘new Negro’ in Har- 
lem?” I asked. 

“ATl there is of him. Harlem is the 
heart of the Negro interest in literature 
and art. Everybody’s here or comes here 
just as often as he can.” 

“Who are the leaders?” 

“Well, Langston Hughes, who wrote 
‘The Weary Blues,’ and Countee Cullen, 
who wrote ‘Color’—they’re our best-known 
poets. Then there’s Eric Waldron. You 
know his ‘Tropic Death’ has just been 
published. And there’s Jean Toomer, who 
wrote ‘Cain’ Walter White and Jessie 
Faussett are older—they’re in their thir- 
ties.” We both smiled at that. 

“But, as I understand it,” I said, “there 
are even younger ones,—who haven’t ar- 
rived yet. Who’s in that group besides 
yourself?” 

“Zora Neale Hurston is the best known. 
She’s had two stories in O’Brien’s list of 
the best short stories, and she has won 
several prizes in The Opportunity contests. 
Arna Bontemps, who has just won The 
Crisis poetry prize, has been doing good 
work. He is teaching in a church school. 
Gwendolyn Bennett, another writer, 

teaches at Howard. Aaron Douglas did 
Some of the decorations for ‘The New 
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Negro.’ He’s our coming artist. Helene 
Johnson is a young poet—Robert Frost has 
praised some of her stuff. Bruce Nugent 
is another young artist.” 

“T haven’t run across many of those 
hames,” I remarked, “except in ‘The New 
Negro.’ ” 

“You'll hear about them all right,’ he 
declared confidently. “They’re making 
good. This really isn’t a separate crowd, 
you know. We're all in with Langston 
Hughes and Countee Cullen and the 
rest. But they’ve arrived, and the rest 
of us are on the make. We want to do 
solid work, and we're ready to wait until 
we're able to contribute something of 
value. We're not going to be rushed.” 

“What's this about a Negro quarterly?” 


I asked. “I see your name is on the edi- 
torial flagstaff.” 
“Oh, Fire? That’s an experiment. 


Hughes, Douglas, Nugent, Miss Hurston, 
and others are on the board, and most of 
those I’ve mentioned are contributing. It 
is a chance to express what we are 
doing, and at the same time it is a declara- 
tion of independence. It is a revolt against 
the conventional type of contemporary 
Negro magazine, pulsing with propaganda 
but devoid of art.” - 

“How widespread is all this Negro in- 
terest in art and literature?” I inquired, 
genuinely interested, for as far as I could 
discover everybody participating in it lived 
in Harlem. 

“It goes beyond New York, but just as 
soon as a Negro achieves recognition, he 
rushes to Harlem. There’s also something 
of a center in Washington.” 

“Now what interests me,” I said, ‘is the 
relation your movement bears to the older 
movement led by W. E. B. DuBois and 
James Weldon Johnson.” 


Would It Be Reasonable? 


DILWORTH LUPTON 


Would it not be reasonable for a modern 
man to state his religious faith in some 
such form as this: 

“T live in a marvelous universe. About 
me are the starry heavens, which fill my 
soul with awe. As I contemplate history, 
I perceive the slow betterment of human 
life. I marvel at the reign of law which 
extends from the tiniest speck the micro- 
scope can detect to the farthest star the 
telescope can discover. I cannot but con- 
clude that working in and through all is 
a World Soul—God—‘that through the ages 
one increasing purpose runs.’ Much that 
I see is confusing and baffling: yet I be- 
lieve that, so far as this planet is con- 
cerned, the World Soul seeks to create 
and develop ever nobler and finer person- 
alities and a _ society that is to be 
motivated eventually’ by the spirit of 
brotherhood. I believe that when I live 
impurely or selfishly I battle against God; 
but when I seek to create a more Christ- 
like life within my soul and to co-operate 
in building a society patterned after Jesus’ 
Kingdom of God, I become a fellow-worker 
with God Himself.” 


“They tolerate us. They don’t help us 
very much, and we feel we’ve done more 
for the race in five or six years than they 
have accomplished in a generation. We 
have shown people that the Negro can do 
something instead of telling them he can. 
Of course, in a sense the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People paved the way for us, but it has 
had its day, and we are going to have 
ours. We appreciate their work, but we 
can’t interest ourselves in it. We don’t 
feel the old urge to get out and harangue 
for social justice. We have gained a sort 
of recognition, and if we are discreet, our 
lives aren’t made miserable. Moreover, we 
are gaining recognition not only for our- 
selves but also for our race. That’s how 
we feel.” 

“But is this movement purely esthetic?’ 
I asked. “Is there no passion for justice, 
no interest in social problems?’ 

“There’s really a good deal. Oh, a few 
Negroes feel that they’ve gone beyond all 
that, but most of us can’t get away from 
it. We do want justice, and we think we 
are working for it. We take an interest 
in other problems too, for we have the 
old fighting heritage. We've experienced 
oppression, so we sympathize with all op- 
pressed peoples.” 

“How do other Negroes feel toward 
what you’re doing?” 

“Tll have to answer that question in 
sections. Most Negroes, being ordinary 
Americanized human beings, don’t appre- 
ciate our work, don’t bother to read what 
we write, but they do feel pride every time 
one of us wins recognition. The radical 
labor group is much the same. They’re 
too absorbed in their own plans to take 
much interest in us, but they get a certain 
satisfaction out of our successes none the 
less. The wealthy, aristocratic Negroes, 
many of whom live in Washington, are 
proud of us unless we say unkind things 
about them or paint a realistic and un- 
complimentary picture of the race. Then 
they hate us. The college Negroes are 
mostly interested in nothing but jazz and 
petting. They’re civilized. Of course I 
suspect that everywhere there are Negroes 
who take a much deeper interest in what 
we are doing than we imagine.” 

“And how about the whites, especially 
the white artists?” 

“Lots of them have gone in for Negro 
art and the spirituals with a whoop and 
a holler, but sooner or later they’ll drop 
us just the way they did the Russian 
eraze. We know it, and we don’t care. Of 
course there are some solid white artists, 
like Robert Frost, Winold Reiss, Carl Van 
Vechten, and H. L. Mencken, whose inter- 
est is more than a fad.” 

“Ts there a distinctly Negro art?” 

“TI was waiting for that,” he said with 
a laugh. “No, not a definite, distinctly 
Negro art. But because of differences in 
the Negro background, there will be differ- 
ences in what he writes and paints. There 
is bound to be a Negro note, but not a 
Negro art.” 
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“Just what are you trying to do?” 

“T can’t say. We don’t know what it 
is all about. The early work was largely 
imitative. Claude McKay was one of the 
first to strike an individual note, and now 
there are a score or more of writers who 
are simply trying to write good stuff. We 
intend to keep on trying. Socially we 
want to win recognition for the Negro at 
the same time that we break down the 
desire, which seems to be growing within 
the race, not to be a Negro. But mostly 
we want to create’ good literature and 
good art.” 

“What are you doing yourself?” I asked. 

“Tye had some poenis published, I’ve 
done book reviews, and I’m working on a 
novel.” 
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We went out together, and on the way 
downstairs he remarked that he was hav- 
ing dinner with Alain Locke. “I suppose 
you have a chance to meet the Negro 
leaders,” I said. 

Again that smile. “Oh, yes, and a lot 
of white leaders too. I’ve been in New 
York a year, and I’ve met just about 
everybody.” 

We separated, and he hurried to his 
Harlem to meet Professor Locke, after- 
wards, perhaps, to talk with his fellow edi- 
tors, and after that, perhaps, to work on 
his novel. 

“There are worse things,’ I remarked 
to myself, “than being a Negro in Harlem 
in this day of race achievement and high 
hope.” t i rH 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Authoritative Roman Position 


To the Editor of THt CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 

In your symposium on Catholicism: vs. 
Americanism, it is interesting to note that 
the only editor who is disinterested, that 
is, who is not a Protestant, seems to as- 
sert that the “ayowed” Roman Catholie 
doctrine of the relation of church and 
state is one of complete severance in the 
United States, whatever it may be in 
other countries. 

The editor of The American Israelite 
has written this statement in a sentence 
capable of more than one interpretation ; 
but it serves to bring up a question the 
accurate and authoritative answer to 
which is a prerequisite of all careful dis- 
cussion of the subject as a whole. 

This is the question: 

“What is the authoritative (not the 
‘avowed’) position of the Roman Church 
with respect to the conduct in office under 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America of individual members of said 
Church, as such conduct is affected by the 
Roman doctrine of the relation of church 
and state?” . 

y Wo. RoGer GREELEY. 
Boston, MASS. ’ 


On Changing Doctrine 
To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN RBEGISTHR :— 


The Leader says: ‘Let us declare five 
elements of our faith.” 

The Assembly replies: The Fatherhood 
of God; the Brotherhood of Man; the 
Leadership of Jesus; salvation by Char- 
acter, the Progress of Mankind onward 
and upward forever. 

That principles commended by Chan- 
ning in the 1830’s and formulated by 
Clarke in the 1870’s should be retained in 
the new ‘Beacon Hymnal” is not surpris- 
ing. The difficulties commonly encountered 
in dropping obsolete forms from hymn and 
service books in general are well known. 
Satisfaction may indeed be taken from the 
fact that the services do not contain the 
decalogue. But that a statement a cen- 
tury old should be advocated at a recent 
chureh school institute by the new secre- 
tary of the Department of Religious Edu- 
eation is hard to understand. 

“Unitarianism accepts as truth the dem- 
onstrated facts of science; and a religion 
which tries to keep abreast of science is 


constantly on the march,” says Mr. Die- 
trich (CuristTIAN Recister, November 18). 
In the same article appears, “He only be- 
comes a Unitarian when he has the proper 
attitude toward truth, and ceases to be 
one when he loses this attitude, no matter 
how much he believes or disbelieves.” 

Probably Mr. Potter had these ideas in 
mind when he sought through a tract pub- 
lished in 1920 to get general acceptance 
of the new statement of faith prepared by 
the Laymen’s League. This statement 
was widely adopted at the time, but has 
apparently been displaced since by Clarke’s 
older statement. 

The explanation of the retention of an 
old form by a people whose raison d’étre 
is to spread enlightenment in religious 
circles is perhaps to be found in love of 
past associations and in a tendency not 
to do much thinking about framed state- 
ments. The same thing is doubtless true 
of people otherwise liberal who repeat the 
Apostles’ Creed. If they think about it 
at all, they put other meaning into it 
from what the words imply: a practice to 
be deplored among Unitarians. 

“In this church we do not tolerate 
heretics, we welcome them,’ was said by 
Mr. Macdonald in Melrose, Mass., in 1918 
(CHRISTIAN RecistEeR, November 18). What 
would one of the welcomed heretics think 
if he heard a church school repeating 
what sounds like a creed, even if it is not 
called one? If the heretic had sought to 
join a Unitarian church at home after 
being attracted by Slaten in New York, 
and was confronted by children being 
taught the “Fatherhood of God” and the 
“Leadership of Jesus,” he would probably 
decide that Unitarianism is not what it 
purports to be. He would discover, as Dr. 
Boynton did (Curistran Reeister, Novem- 
ber 4), that there are Unitarian Funda- 
mentalists. 

If it be argued that children must have 
something positive to learn, what child 
could understand “salvation by charac- 
ter”? Should children be taught such a 
debatable statement as the “Progress of 
Mankind onward and upward forever”? 
The last might lead to the repudiation of 
all the true values in Unitarianism along 
with the questionable ones, should adult 
tastes turn to the reading of one of the 
recent translations of Spengler. 

It is an open question now whether the 
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truth in history should be taught or the old 
idea of national self-worship. At such a 
juncture, should not Unitarians be careful 
about venturing on questionable ground in 
the field of religious education? Wven 
though inconvenient, it might be well to 
recall Bellows’ attitude when he said, “We 
want to represent a body which presents 
itself to the forming hand of the Spirit 
of God in fluid, plastic form.” 


Lmominster, Mass. CLARENCE JOYCE. 


The Channing Fund 
To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR :-— 

The committee of the American Uni- 
tarian Association appointed to raise a 
fund of $3,000 to place a bust of William 
Ellery Channing in the Hall of Fame re- 
ports that the fund is rapidly nearing 
completion; in fact, so much money is in 
sight that the order for the bust has 
been given to the sculptor, Mr. Herbert 
Adams, and he is now at work. 

There has been a very gratifying re-- 
sponse to the appeal, and many of the 
letters which have been received express 
pleasure and appreciation of the oppor- 
tunity given to thus honor Dr. Channing. 
To date, the total number of donors is 
238, of whom 63 are ministers. The 
committee appreciates this generous re- 
sponse. Those who have postponed their 
contributions to the fund should send 
them in at once. Checks may be made 
payable to the treasurer of the commit- 
tee, Edwin Fairley, 299 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

The committee acknowledges with 
thanks gifts from the following contri- 
butors, in addition to those already ac- 
knowledged in THe REGISTER some few 
weeks ago: Mrs. Mary T. L. Gannet, Mrs. 
Alexander V. Fraser, S. Victor Brook, Dr. 
Frank S. C. Wicks, Robert Lynn Cox, 
Frank Lyman, Miss Mary Channing 
Wister, W. E. Eustic, Harry K. White, 
Dr. John Sayles, Rev. Thomas W. Illman, 
Rey. Frank Zeiger, Rev. Leslie T. Pen- 
nington, Rev. George R. Gebauer, Rev. 
Francis G. Peabody, Dr. Harold E. B. 
Speight, Rev. H. G. Arnold, Rev. Harry 
Lutz, Rev. James A. Fairley, Rev. Charles 
G. Girelius, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
Donald Scott, Thomas S. Sweet, Miss 
Bertha Langmaid, Carl Van der Voort, 
Dr. F. C. Southworth, Rev. Margaret B. 
Barnard, Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy, Rev. 
Charles A. Place, Rev. Robert M. L. Holt, 
Rev. William H. Gardner, Dr. Frederick 
R. Griffin, Rev. Homer L. Sheffer, Rey. 
Edward Day, O. P. Williams, Rev. Everett 
S. Treworgy, Rev. William Marcus Taylor, 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland, Rev. Roger S. 
Forbes, Rey. Roderick Stebbins, Rey. 
Joseph Sidney Moulton, Rev. George Dim- 
mick Latimer, Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, 
Rey. Silas Wright Sutton, William Bam- 
bach, Rev. Hugo G. Wisenlohr, Rey. John 
H. Wilson, Dr. A. M. Rihbany, Rev. 
Thomas Lamb Eliot, Miss Lillian Baker, 
Miss Lois A. Wise, Miss Ruth Wise, Mrs. 
Richardson Perkins, General C. R. Hd- 
wards, Mrs. L. Van Vliet, Henry M. Wil- 
liams, Almond H. Smith and Mrs. Smith, 
Rey. Hilary G. Richardson, John Bellows, 
Rey. Otto Lyding, Mrs. Mary Schenk Wool- 
man, William Agge, Dr. Hmma L. Call, 
John B. Carpenter, Jr., Rev. William 
Safford Jones, Rey. R. T. Johonnot, Miss 
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Mary W. Bartol, Dr. Christopher R. Bliot, 
W. Burt Folsom, Dr. William I. Lawrance, 
Miss Isabel M. Chapman, Judge Herbert 
C. Bartlett, Rev. John L. Robinson, Hobart 
W. Winkley, Kenneth Allen, Mrs. Robert 
C. Kelton, Miss Alice G. Chandler, Rev. 
Edmund Q. 8S. Osgood, Rev. E. Burdette 
Backus, Frederick P. Bowden, Rev. Hend- 
rick Van Ommeren, Mrs. Amory G. 
Hodges, Leslie P. Mahoney, Rey. Frank 
O. Holmes, Rey. Leila L. Thompson, Mrs. 
R. D. Coy, Ward C. Lincoln, Rey. George 
Kent, George R. Bishop, Mrs. Ida Emma 
Wilde, William H. Emerson, Mrs. William 
Herbert, Mrs. Charles A. Tripp, Miss 
Elizabeth R. Wellington, Mrs. F. C. Gil- 
bert, Mrs. Alex. F. Wadsworth, C. G. 
Parker, Mrs. Wilfred Lewis, Sidney V. 
Lowell, Mrs. Frank Hinckley, Mrs. C. H. 
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Kleinstrueck, Mrs. J. F. Tyler, Jacob H. 
Strong, George A. Emery, John E. Thayer, 
R. N. Adams, Howard A. Scholle, I. Wy- 
man Drummond, Rey. Henry G. Ives, Rey. 
William 8S. Morgan, Miss Emma C. Low, 
Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Mrs. Edward 
Curtis, Prof. Hudson Hastings, Mr. J. A. 
Tufts, Mrs. Shepherd Brooks, James B. 
Ellery, Dr. Charles W. Wendte, Herbert 
Gleason, Miss Mary EK, Butterick, Rev. 
Henry G. Smith, Arthur H. Lea, Miss 
Mary B. Woodward, Miss Dorothy B. 
Bayard, Rev. William §S. Nichols, B. L. 
Squires, Miss Josephine Sellner, Rev. 
Augustus M. Lord, Mrs. Susan M. Hodg- 
don, Miss Louisa Blake, Mrs. Mary E. 
Sprague, Miss H. N. Ireland, Mrs. H. R. 
Mallinson, Mrs. W. P. F. Ayer, Mrs. Frank 
King Nash, Miss Lela H. Goodall, Rey. 
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Du Bois Le Fevre, Henry B. Little, Miss 
Evelyn Sears, Mrs. Frederick BE. Potter, 
Robert _Anderson, Miss Sarah Williams, 
William R. Wister, Mrs. Martha Gerry, 
Mrs. Harry A. Chapman, A. L. Randolph, 
Rey. John Baltzly, Miss Nellie N. Shea, 
Miss Lena R. Jonah, Miss Anna L. New- 
combe, Miss Mary H. Wadsworth, Miss 
Irene H. Wadsworth, Dr. Frank C. Doan, 
Fred Blanchard, Miss Clara Sexton, Henry 
D. Sharpe, Hon. Jessie H. Metcalf, Miss 
Maria B. Fairbanks, Miss Frances B. Rice, 
Hartford Branch—General Alliance, Miss 
Cora H. Hillis, Miss Susan J. Wentworth, 
Hon. Morton D. Hull, Miss Harriet H. 
Thompson, Shelbyville Woman's Alliance, 
Rey. Jasper Douthit, J. L. Washburn, Rev. 
Frank §S. Gredler, Mrs. Samuel Johnson, 
Miss Annie L. Sears. 


Religion and the Presidency 


Eight points leading up to the present question 


F RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY is in- 

truded into the coming presidential cam- 
paign, the American citizen must face the 
situation with courageous loyalty; with- 
out sectarian passion, but with supreme 
devotion to American ideals and policies. 
Possibly it will be better to fight the battle 
now, and win a decisive victory, than to 
postpone the conflict. 

Let us face the fundamental facts: 

(1) Our Federal and State Govern- 
ments are all secular by manifest destiny 
and by constitutional enactment. All 
American citizens are free to hold any reli- 
gious faith not opposed to the basic char- 
acter of our system of government; but 
all citizens must refrain from injecting 
their personal beliefs or church interests 
into their civic activities. 

(2) It is a postulate that need not be 
argued here that governments must pro- 
vide for the proper education of their 
ehildren and youth. : 

-(3) The American state, being a secular 
government, can have only secular schools. 
The people of our land may cherish a 
multitude of diverse religious beliefs, but 
as citizens they must not impose these 
beliefs upon state schools. It is certainly 
obyious that a secular commonwealth, 
without religious creed, cannot legally or 
rightfully permit religious instruction in its 
schools, which must, of necessity, be as sec- 


ular as the stateitself. Having no authori- 


tative ereed of its own, it cannot teach and 
enforce one in its work of instruction. 
(4) Therefore, it follows that an attack 
upon our public schools, because neutral 
in matters of religious dogma, is really an 
attack upon our American system of gov- 
ernment. It is a form of disloyalty, and, 
while not punishable as treason, it is in 
essence treasonable. To condemn our 
secular schools, because secular (and they 
are the only form of education that a 
secular state can justly maintain), is by 
direct implication to condemn all our 
American ideals and policies of govern- 
ment. Any citizen who denounces the reli- 
gious neutrality of our public schools or 
demands that religious teaching be directly 
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or indirectly imposed upon them, strikes 
at the most fundamental principle of our 
American civilization. Insofar as he does 
this, he is a disloyal citizen. 

(5) The Roman Catholic hierarchy in 
our nation indulges in constant and severe 
denunciation of our public schools, calling 
them ungodly institutions, productive of 
impiety and immorality. Such a con- 
demnation of our state schools is, in 
reality, an attack upon the secular state 
itself. It is disloyalty to our civie and 
political principles and policies, which 
every true American citizen is in duty 
bound to resent and oppose. If, in doing 
this, he arrays himself against the Roman 
priesthood, he cannot be charged with 
sectarianism. Patriotism compels him to 
defend what is the very heart of his 
citizenship. 

(6) The Catholic opponents of our public 
schools claim the right to criticize them. 
It is self-evident that every American 
citizen has the right to criticize the 
pedagogical methods of our schools, to the 
end that they may be improved. But what 
Roman bishops do is something radically 
different. They attack, not the methods 
of instruction, but the secular character 
of the schools—the only kind that the 
secular American state can have. The 
demand is not for improvement, but for 
extinction. And by this demand, the 
hierarchy arrays itself against our Ameri- 
ean form of government. The citizenship 
of any person is defective so far as he 
condemns the secular character of our civic 
institutions, political and educational. 

oreover, resistance to such attacks is not 
sectarianism, but loyalty to one’s country. 

(7) The Catholics complain that Prot- 
estants are unjustly prejudicial against 
‘them. But what they call Protestant 
hatred is, largely, simply the resentment 
of patriotic citizens against the bitter mis- 
representations and denunciations of our 
secular schools. Whatever prejudice exists 
is due to the un-American attitude of the 
hierarchy. No wonder that patriots hotly 
resent the severe attacks upon their public 
schools, for they are, by direct implication, 


attacks upon our form of government. 
A loving son cannot be criticized for con- 
demning the man who slanders his mother. 
His resentment is not prejudice, but filial 
loyalty. The way to stop the resentment 
of the son is for the man to cease slander- 
ing the mother. 

Citizens who believe profoundly in the 
separation of church and state, who 
realize how much our modern secular form 
of government cost their forefathers in 
misery and bloodshed, and who prize the 
inestimable blessings of this, one of the 
greatest achievements of human progress, 
must of necessity protest against policies 
emanating from Rome that seek the 
destruction of the most precious product of 
American civilization. Their feelings on 
this subject are not sectarian prejudice, 
but the expression of true patriotism. The 
Catholic hierarchy can at once put an end 
to what they call Protestant hatred by 
becoming patriotic citizens and recognizing 
our public schools as essential parts of 
American civilization. 

(8) Governor Smith of New York has 
recently made it evident that he is a 
receptive candidate for the Presidency. 
He can at once clear the air and prevent, 
or reduce to a minimum, the sectarian 
passions which threaten our Nation. If 
he will issue a brief, clear, emphatic state- 
ment that he deplores, condemns, and 
rejects the official declarations of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy against the 
American system of secular education, and 
that he pledges himself to support in all 
its implications the American policy of 
complete separation of church and state, 
including the wisdom and sanctity of our 
secular school system, he will then help 
mightily to prevent the political calamity 
which seems imminent. Remove the cause 
of Protestant irritation and alarm,—the 
priestly attacks upon our public schools, 
and by implication upon the American 
theory and practice of the separation of 
church and state,—and opposition to 
Catholic aspirants to office will vanish. 
The remedy lies wholly in the hands of 
prominent Catholics themselves. 
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Has Religion Been Socially Ineffectual? 


Herein traditionalism, liberalism, alike found wanting, says Mr. Niebuhr 


ORE CRITICS of religion to-day are 

moved by its ethical ineffectualness 
than by its intellectual shortcomings; it 
has not challenged or changed the basic 
immoralities of civilization. Liberal and 
traditional religion share alike in this 
indictment by Rey. Reinhold Niebuhr in 
a recent issue of The Christian Century. 
He takes Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
book, “Adventurous Religion,” as a text. 
Dr. Fosdick, he says, is‘modern evangelical 
liberalism personified; further, Dr. Fos- 
dick’s position is typical of all liberalism, 
whether inside or outside the orthodox 
churches. 

There are religious liberals who will 
take issue with Mr. Niebuhr on the last 
point. “Liberalism,” in its accepted us- 
ages, has a wide range of definitions,— 
at one end, a mild questioning of the 
greater absurdities of dogma, with a 
cautious hospitality to new ideas; at the 
other, a blanket negation of all tradi- 
tional ideas because they are traditional, 
with an overbalanced and militant ag- 
nosticism. The people who insist on 
entire freedom from traditional bonds in 
the search for truth, who accept only 
reason and conscience as authorities in 
matters of faith, and who ask “not how 
old or how new but how true,” fairly 
represent in their thinking that type of 
liberal religion known as Unitarianism. 
And these Unitarians rejoice in the great 
liberating influence which Dr. Fosdick 
has exerted throughout a most eminent 
and useful ministry. ‘They can do this 
while at the same time regretting that Dr. 
Fosdick did not choose the way of 
avowed liberal leadership and did not 
completely rid his religious thinking of 
evangelical supernaturalism. 

But the specific way, according to Mr. 
Niebuhr, in which Dr. Fosdick’s liberalism 
is typical of all liberalism does not con- 
cern the central issue of authority and 
freedom. It lies in the assumption which 
runs through Dr. Fosdick’s book that 
“religion is imperiled by its intellectual 
foes and its too irrational champions, 
and that any moral limitation that it 
may have revealed will be overcome, once 
it is completely stripped of theological 
obscurantism.” Mr. Niebuhr challenges 
this assumption. Mr. Niebuhr, it should be 
said here, is minister of Bethel Evangeli- 
eal Church in Detroit, Mich., one of the 
clergymen in that city who stood out 
against pressure from commercial inter- 
ests which sought to bar labor leaders 
from the pulpit at the time of the meeting 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
He is secretary of the Fellowship for a 
Christian Social Order, and writes ex- 
tensively for magazines on the social 
implications of religion. His article in 
The Christian Century follows, in part: 

Is it not time that we saw that more 
foes of religion are prompted by ethical 
than by intellectual scruples in our day? 
Is it not true that these ethical scruples 
are not overcome by bringing religion 


into a better adjustment with the mod- 
ern world-view? They are not overcome 
for the simple reason that modern religion 
has on the whole been no more successful 
than traditional religion in challenging 
or in changing the fundamental immor- 
alities of modern civilization, its immoral 
nationalism, its lust for power, and its 
accentuated greed. 

Liberal religion does indeed insist, as 
Jesus did, that faith must finally be 
judged by its moral fruits; but the kind 
of ethical life which it produces is not 
sufficiently heroic really to impress the 
thoroughgoing critic of contemporary civi- 
lization. It adds charm and beauty to a 
life lived within the limits of present 
economic and political society, but it is 
not really conscious of the primitive sins 
which lurk in the conventional relation- 
ships of modern society. It has made its 
peace with the biological sciences, which 
means that it is willing to admit that 
the freedom of God is not capricious. 
But it has not made its peace with the 
economic and psychological sciences, which 
means that it is not yet fully conscious 
of the difficulty which man has in claim- 
ing to be and in being ethically free. 
It maintains its faith in men too cheaply. 
If economic and psychological determin- 
ism are due to outraged truth avenging 
itself, modern religion has not yet de- 


veloped a strategy for overcoming the 


determinisms because it has not corrected 
the overvaluation of human freedom. 
It does not realize how much the world 
of history is but a projection of the 
world of nature and how primitive are 
the passions which inform most human 
action. 

Dr. Fosdick very properly contends that 
religious certainty must, grow out of 
moral experience, that Men grow con- 
fident of God only as they discover in 
human life those sublimities which sanc- 
tion a high appreciation of personality, 
human and divine. But the difficulty is 
that all these sublimities are developed 
in modern civilization in too narrow a 
sphere finally to convince those who have 
their eyes upon the whole of civilization. 


It satisfies us for the moment to discover- 


the beauties of human love in the family 
circle, but inevitably someone discovers 
how easily the family itself is predatory 
in its relation to society. We welcome 
the growing ethical restraints in economic 
life, but the cynic observes that most of 
them are prompted by expediency and 
leave the essentially unmoral nature % 
modern business untouched. We glory i 
the rebirth of moral sanity among the 
nations, yet no one would claim that there 
is any real honesty in international 
relations. 

Modern civilization in this respect is 
hardly worse than civilizations which 
have preceded it, though there were times 
when nations aspired to the ethical ideal 
even though they did not realize it. Un- 
compromising loyalty to ethical ideals has 
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never really been achieved by groups. It 
has always been the glory of individ- 
ual saints. “Morality,” observes Henry 
Adams, “is a private, and a costly, luxury.” 
Genuine religion can grow only in an 
atmosphere of sincere morality, and the 
eyes of the world are on the insincerities 
of every kind of group, economic and 
political. Therefore cynicism grows apace 
and destroys the spirit of trust and faith 
which is the basis of religion. 

The desperate task which faces all those 
who hold to a spiritual interpretation of 
life is to build a civilization of sufficient 
moral integrity to be proof against the 
cynics’ sneers, and, pending the accom- 
plishment of such a task, to maintain 
faith in the possibility of its accomplish- 
ment. This task is a colossal one, and the 
most justified criticism of modern religion 
is that it is not aware of its vastness. 
If it were, there would be a more desper- 
ate note in its message. True religion, 
someone has astutely observed, is optimism 
rooted in pessimism. Optimism or pessi- 
mism, standing alone, are both irreligious. 
The apocalyptic note in the gospel of Jesus 
was his way of being optimistic and pes- 
simistic at the same time, of seeing the 
inevitability of his defeat and the ineyi- 
tability of his final victory as well. 

Modern man is hardly less ethical than 
his fathers, but he has more power, and 
his sins are therefore more deadly; his 
associations are more intimate and his 
sins are therefore more destructive; he 
has more ubiquitous eyes and is therefore 
less able to fool either himself or his 
brother. So it is that a large percentage 
of modern men, viewing the human scene 
with a critical eye, come to the pessimistic 
and cynical conclusion that virtue is a 
dream and truth a traveler’s story. They 
are robbed of their faith not by the vices 
of nature but by their: own and their 
neighbor’s sins. Religion must achieve a 
far larger measure of detachment from 
modern civilization before it can hope to 
save either itself or civilization. 

His [Dr. Fosdick’s] faith has quickened 
the life of millions in the younger genera- 
tion because it is stripped of so many illu- 
sions. Yet it does not reassure altogether, 
for there is a spirit of easy optimism in 
it which justifies the suspicion that he is 
not himself free of some illusions. There 
is adventure in the religion which he 
delineates, but it is adventure like that of 
the knights in the age of chivalry. It 
develops within the limits of the age and 
does not challenge the age itself. It ad- 
justs religion to the age, but does not 
dissociate religion from the peculiar preju- 
dices of the age. It renounces seventeenth- 
century religious orthodoxy only to em- 
brace an ethic corrupted by eighteenth 
century sentimentalism. It recaptures the 
potent charm of the personality of Jesus, 
but misses the note of tragedy in the 
gospels. It has performed a necessary 
task in modern life, but it may be doubted 
whether a more necessary one does not 
remain to be performed. It has stripped 
religion of encumbrances which impeded 
its usefulness, but it has not restored its 
strength. But perhaps it is unjust to 
expect more than one achievement from 
one generation. + 
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Debits and Credits. 
stories. 


There, you will find the answer. 
Of the latter, several have plots centering on Masonic matters. 
far the best is a tale cleverly depicting an original phase of the freemasonry of booklovers. 


Are You a ‘‘Janeite”? 


If you are in doubt as to what the above question means, read Rudyard Kipling’s latest volume, 


The book is a collection of short poems and 
Of these, to our mind, by 


r 
© 


It tells how, during 


the Great War, a group comprised of Englishmen, utterly different in every way, found common ground and 
sympathy in their mutual fondness for the novels of Jane Austen. These are the “Janeites.”. The password to 


their lodge is “Tilniz an’ Trapdoors.” 


heads his tale with this bit of verse: 


“Jane lies in Winchester—blessed be her shade! 
Praise the Lord for making her, and her for all she made! 
And while the stones of Winchester, or Milsom Street, remain, 
Glory, love, and honor unto England’s Jane!” 


In Gray 
WILLIAM BLAKH. By Osbert Burdett. Eng- 
lish Men of Letters. New Series. New York: 


The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


One of the unwritten laws of biography 
is that the biographer shall, to some ex- 
tent, express something of the spirit of 
his subject. The writer must share so 
much sympathy with the inner life of the 
man or woman whom he seeks to describe 
that his pages shall reflect, in some de- 
gree, the dominant features of his sub- 
ject’s temperament and disposition. In 
Osbert Burdett’s Life of William Blake, 
England’s strange poet-painter, just pub- 
lished in the new series of English Men 
of Letters, this law is more honored in 
the breach than in the observance. Blake 

was, above everything else, a mystic. The 
' distinguishing characteristic of his life 
was ecstasy. He lived habitually in an 
atmosphere of high passion and emotional 
splendor. The main facts of a career 
essentially tragic and heroic, Mr. Burdett 
sets down with painstaking care, in a 
spirit of manifest sympathy, but dispas- 
sionately, with a style almost wooden in 
its prosaic handling of details. The result 
is a biography adequate enough, but lack- 
ing in the one thing needful. It wants 
wings. And wings were evident in every 
poem Blake wrote, in every picture he 
painted. He was a man who saw visions. 
With him, dreams were the only reality. 
All his life, he fought a valiant fight 
against the conventions and formal liter- 
alness which shackled both the art and 
the religion of the England of his day. 
A pioneer of the romantic movement which 
developed in reaction against the formali- 
ties of the age of Pope, he performed much 
the same function in the world of letters 
as Wesley did in the domain of religion. 
Half-mad, a notable proof of the fact that 
the line separating genius and insanity 
is, at best, a narrow one, for many years 
he wrote and painted, literally compassed 
about by a cloud of invisible presences. 
Entirely lacking in anything like a com- 
plete education, all his life unappreciated 
and misunderstood by the majority of his 
contemporaries, compelled to struggle 
against poverty and ill health, he never 
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ceased from mortal fight, nor let his sword 
sleep in his hand, in defense of those 
truths which he felt to be altogether vital. 
English , biography contains few more 
striking examples of true spiritual hero- 
ism and loyalty to ideals. To-day he is 
chiefly remembered by his ever lovely 
Songs of Innocence, and by a few of his 
drawings, principally his illustrations of 
Blair’s Grave, and the Book of Job. For 
a small group, his theories about art and 
religion have a measure of interest and 
fascination. To them, the task of tracing 
out the sources and meanings of Blake’s 
strange fancies is as interesting as the 
solving of a crossword puzzle. 

To this group, Mr. Burdett evidently 
belongs. Save for a brief chapter dealing 
with Blake’s lyrics, his attention is gen- 
erally centred upon the labyrinthine 
gospel of life and art contained in the 
Prophecies and other prose works upon 
which Blake lavished enormous toil, but 
which now nobody but the student reads 
or attempts to understand. These are 
explained at great length, with a plodding 
faithfulness which does credit to the 
writer but which does little to commend 
his work to the general reader. 

Suffice to say, then, that this book is a 
portrait in monotone. It wants color. 
The material is ample. All the facts are 
here. But under the writer’s hand they 
are not fused together into a living unity. 
Some day a biography of Blake will be 
written which will be a genuine portrait, 
dramatic, colorful, appealing. So far, this 
has not been done. A.B, H. 


A Work of Art 


Tuer Kays. By Margaret Deland. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 

If, by any chance, you have not, as yet, 
read this story, we congratulate you. For 
there is a real pleasure in store for you. 
That is, unless you like your fiction sugary 
and erotic, instead of good, red meat, well 
cooked and served. In that case, you 
would better leave The Kays alone; for in 
its pages you are likely to find little to 
tickle your palate. But if, on the other 
hand, what you seek in a novel is a cross- 
section of actual life, studies of personality 


Their adventures make capital reading. Appropriately, their narrator 


A.R. H. 
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which are the fruitage of clear insight 
and sympathetic understanding of human 
nature, embedded in a narrative, dramatic, 
plausible, convincing, then we have no 
hesitation in commending to you this story. 
For it is a genuine work of art, possessing 
those qualities which make for durability 
and permanence, confirming its author’s 
right to the title of our foremost woman 
novelist. In more ways than one, The 
Kays proves the wisdom of delay. Mrs. 
Deland publishes infrequently. Of late, 
long intervals have separated the succes- 
sive appearance of her work. If, -among 
our native writers, more should be moved 
to follow her example, their books would 
be better assured of successfully with- 
standing the assaults of time. For when 
one of her stories is given to the public, 
it proves to possess the mellow strength 
and ripe power which are the invariable 
consequences of careful revision and a 
construction vigilant and relatively slow. 
These are distinguishing characteristics of 
Mrs. Deland’s latest novel. If we hesitate 
to assert that it is her best, we can cer- 
tainly say that itis far and away the best 
thing she has done since The Awakening 
of Helena Ritchie. Like that landmark 
in American fiction, The Kays is a story 
of Old Chester, the attractive old Pennsyl- 
vania town, which in literary geography 
belongs to Mrs. Deland by right of eminent 
domain. Through its pages walk many of 
the personages we have long come to 
recognize as old friends—Willy King and 
his outspoken wife; above all, Dr. Laven- 
dar. But its central interest is focussed 
upon a group of figures entirely new: 
pretty little Lois Clark, sweetest and most 
winning of heroines; her mother; two 
old servants; and the Kays, father, son, 
and mother; the bibulous, outspoken 
Major; his sternly ascetic wife; and 
Arthur, whose make-up is a pathetic 
mingling of their two parental strains. 
The story is, in effect, a study of pacifism, 
its scenes laid in Civil War days; but the 
spiritual conflict it depicts is equally 
applicable to our own time. Seldom, if 
ever, has American life in the fateful 
sixties been described more vividly—the 
yaried passions, noble and inglorious, in- 
spired by the war. Like Thackeray, Mrs. 
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Deland shows, not how her characters 
change history, but how history affects 
them. For it is the human equation that, 
throughout the story, remains uppermost. 
Clearly outlined against the background, 
colorful and martial, stand out Arthur and 
Lois; above all, the striking figure of 
Agnes Kay. Like the author’s Jron 
Woman, Agnes Kay has the courage of her 
convictions, steadfastly and consistently 
adhering to what she believes to be right, 
though all the world deny. A thorough 
progressive, in dress as in ideas far in 
advance of her times, devoutly religious, 
misunderstood and finally ostracized by her 
neighbors, with genuine heroism she 
voluntarily assumes a responsibility sub- 
mitting her to a martyrdom covering many 
years. This fanatical idealist, while not 
altogether an attractive figure, is neverthe- 
less a compelling one, worthy of Haw- 
thorne at his best. She is powerfully 
drawn, particularly in contrast with the 
husband, who is her opposite in every 
respect. As for Arthur; provoking as he 
is, his nature runs true to his heredity. 
Beautifully written, with its characters 
genuinely alive, embodying, as it does, 
marked strength and originality together 
with momentous spiritual problems of high 
significance, The Kays is, unquestionably, 
one of the great novels of the current 
season, perhaps of the past decade. Our 
younger fiction-writers will have a hard 
time to produce anything like its equal. 
A.B. H. 


A Gospel of Evolution 

MAN IN THE LIGHT OF HVOLUTION. By J. 
Arthur Thomson, Professor of Natural History 
in the University of Aberdeen. London: The 
Lindsey Press. Price 1s. 6d. 

Thomson’s Essex Hall Lecture made the 
title of his former publication—A Gospel 
of Hvolution. Such a religious treatment 
of human evolution might well be cir- 
culated as a tract in those areas of our 
country threatened with legislation repres- 
sive of science. This eminent scientist 
and cultivated synoptic thinker briefly 
states the evidence for this view of human 
origin, the confirmation and improvements 
found for it since Darwin’s time; and 
then deals with the natural recoil of men 
from such a theory on esthetic or ethical 
grounds. In particular, sympathetic con- 
sideration is given to Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace’s claim for a “spiritual influx” in 
man’s case, constructing for him an origin 
supervenient on that which a naturalist 
describes. Thomson points out that what 
Wallace properly emphasized as a human 
apartness is sufficiently provided for by 
the now current “emergent evolution” form 
of statement, which recognizes in humanity 
a genuinely new and “fresh disclosure of 
the unending riches of reality.” This leads 
to a moving consideration of man as the 
crown of nature. The organic momentum 
of Animate Nature finds in man a ful- 
fillment of intelligence and all the impulses 
that make for morality. Those who fear 
that the dignity of man is impaired by 
the theory are exhorted to contemplate 
the majesty of an origin seen in the solemn 
slowness of the ‘onward advancing mel- 
ody” of an ascent of being from vast 
depths of time. Man, so evolved to com- 
prehend, control, and interpret nature, is 
in a sense the interpretation of nature. 
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This gospel closes with a high note of 
faith in man’s further evolution, not to 
new bodily structure, but in the un- 
exhausted possibilities of personality—that 
which emerging in him made the world 
new. B.-A. C, 


Child Culture 


ADVENTURES IN HABIT CRAFT. CHARACTHR IN 
THH MAKING. By Henry Park Schauffler. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

Dr. Schauffler, who, by the way, is the 
brother of Robert Haven Schauffler, the 
poet, and Rachel Schauffler, the novelist, 
has had a wide experience with children. 
As pastor, director of city missions, mem- 
ber of child-welfare groups, and Sunday- 
school director, he has had many oppor- 
tunities to study children, to work with 
them, and to guide them safely into whole- 
some attitudes in ethics and religion. The 
present book is another sign of the times: 
the child and his experiences are made 
central. Experiences are studied, evalu- 
ated, and the child is taught the right 
direction to take. Then comes in the 
distinctive thing in the book: either alone 
or with his class or school, the child 
builds a model which is intended to carry 
out in concrete shape the lesson he has 
been learning. For instance, after he has 
had a lesson’ on uprightness, he builds a 
temple of uprightness, the implication be- 
ing that while he is building the temple, 
the principles of uprightness will be in- 
grained in him. This, of course, implies 
that skill can be carried over from one 
faculty to another, still a moot point in 
educational psychology, with the weight 
of evidence seemingly on the side of those 
who say there is little or no transfer. 
Aside from this point, the book is one of 
great interest, and will be used with en- 
joyment by teachers and pupils alike. 

EE; 


Funny ~ 

Tun YOUNGER MARRimp Sut. By George 8. 
Ohappell. Illustrated by Gluyas Williams. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75. 

A dozen sketches of life as it is lived 
by the average American, wherein its 
follies and foibles are painted with a 
touch as light as it is clever. Certainly, 
for this sort of thing, George Chappell 
and Gluyas Williams make a team hard 
to beat. 
funny, but no more so than the latter’s 
drawings, which are inimitable. Amateur 
theatricals, country club doings, the radio, 
women’s clubs, golf and dancing come in 
for their share of humorous description. 
Something is the matter with your sense 
of humor, if you fail to find at least one 
laugh on every page. 


A Klan Commentary 

A Srupy or Tan Book or RevpLatTron. By 
Rev. Alexander Hardie, A.M. Los Angeles: The 
Times-Mirror Press. 

Believing that the World War has helped 
to explain the last book of the New Testa- 
ment, a California clergyman writes a new 
commentary on it. If there are in America 
readers who can sympathize with the book 
or derive opinions from it, we must con- 
clude that civilization is thereby en- 


The former’s text is undeniably . 
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dangered. The leading interest of this 
clergyman is to argue from the Book of 
Revelation that divine vengeance awaits 
the Roman Catholic Church and that 
“Romanism is the most diabolical man- 
ifestation of human depravity.” This is 
a quotation of the more seemly language— 
there are passages of more filthy abuse. 
Congress and State legislatures are 
exhorted to “make drastic laws to curb 
the traitorous and murderous plans of 
these hellish plotters against liberty and 
Christianity.” The author suggests that 
the national debts of the World War be 
paid by confiscating the hordes of wealth 


stored in the Vatican and the Roman. 


Catholic churches of Europe. Sections of 
the book deal also with Unitarianism, “the 
outstanding manifestation of the carnal 
mind, which is enmity against God.” ‘The 
church is summoned to glorious war 
against these forces of evil. The only 
question of interest is whether the Rey. 
Alexander Hardie represents any number 
of minds and characters like his own. 
BAG: 


Plays 


TwrLvp Onn-ActT PLAYS. 
mans, Green and Co. $2.50. 

By the amateur who is constantly on 
the lookout for dramas suited to his needs, 
this book will be hailed with delight. Its 
covers enclose a dozen plays, all of which 
have short casts of characters, most of 
them calling for no excess of dramatic 
ability ; while, at the same time, all make 
no unusual demand upon the average 
producer. The collection is an exceed- 
ingly valuable one. It includes a variety 
of plays, having a range running from 
farce through delicate comedy to stark 
tragedy. There is even an able dramatiza- 
tion of the Scriptural parable of the Fool- 
ish Virgins, suitable for performance in 
a church. Perhaps the best of the lot is 
Holworthy Hall’s The Valiant, though al- 
most equally good are Kendall Banning’s 
Copy and Ethel Van Der Veer’s Romance 
of the Willow Pattern, the latter a comic 
tragedy after the Chinese manner made 
famous by The Yellow Jacket. By differ- 
ent authors, the assortment is prefaced 
with an appreciative introduction by 
Walter Prichard Eaton. A.B. H. 


New York: Long- 


Trite 

BARRY AND Bupp. By Earl Reed Silvers, 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. $1.75. 

No fireworks here. Barry and Budd 
holds a respectable place in the vast com- 
pany of high-school stories, and finishes 
there. Mr. Silvers tells his story capably, 
but can offer little in the way of humor 
or genuine character. If the boys and 
girls who figure in these chapters are the 
true ‘reflections of the American youth 
of to-day, of a truth the outlook is dis- 
mal! Ambition reaches its meridian in 
the longing for expensive motor cars; the 
healthy opinion of a vigorous boy shows 
itself instead in utter guff. The “carry 
on” theme has been worked to death, and 
no boy with an atom of intelligence is 
going to accept such platitudinous food 
for thought in this day and age. In es- 
sence, Mr. Silver’s story is platitude and 
nothing more, @. HL 


_assuredness, 


“Be Prepared” 


ROSE BROOKS 


Peter Martin and James Burnham, both 
fourteen, known to each other and to their 
mates as Pete and Jim, Scouts of Troop 
8, San Francisco, boarded the west-bound 
Flyer in Chicago on the last lap of their 
journey home. WHagle Scouts both, were 
Pete and Jim, as their badges bore testi- 
mony; and for their standing in Troop 8, 
erack troop of the windy city of the 
Golden Gate, they had been chosen Cali- 
fornia representatives to the great meet 
in England. And now, their memories 
stored with glorious days, they were 
headed homeward, eager to share their 
experiences with the Troop whose name 
they had, as always, ably upheld. 

“Lower 8, Car Esmeralda—third car 
ahead,” the Pullman conductor directed 
them after inspecting their tickets. “Go- 
ing alone?’ noting with interest their quiet 
the manly set of their 
shoulders. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Pete. ‘“We’re just 
back from the Scout rally in Bngland.” 

The conductor gave a low whistle. 
“Then a little run from Chicago to San 
Francisco is nothing to you, eh?” 

“Well,” Jim smiled his own disarming 
smile, “I guess we can manage to sit in 
a seat without being looked after.” 

“See you later,” chuckled the conductor, 
clapping him on the back. “I want to 
know a thing or two first-hand about 
Scouts, anyway. My little shaver talks, 
eats, and sleeps ’em—and in another year 
I reckon he’ll be a member of your band.” 
And the boys swung aboard, stowed their 
knapsacks under the seat of their berth, 
and prepared to make the best of three 
days of inaction. 

The first night and the morning of the 
next day passed uneventfully, Pete and 
Jim keeping to themselves, and in no way 
suspecting that every passenger in their 
car wasinterestedinthem. After luncheon 
in the dining car, the boys had but dropped 
into the seats of their own section when 
the obliging, soft-voiced, white-coated 
porter touched Pete’s shoulder and whis- 
pered, “You boys come with me! You- 
all’s got your heads right on your 


* shoulders. Come with me!” 


bes 


Instantly, though unhurriedly, the boys 
followed him down the aisle and into the 
narrow side aisle leading past the smoking 
room, “Mighty sick,” whispered the porter, 
leaning against the window. “Mighty sick 
all of a sudden. You all find the 
conductor.” 

“Come into the smoking room with me,” 
said Jim coolly, supporting him through 


the door as he spoke and into the smoking 
room, fortunately empty. 

“T’ll find the conductor, Jim,” said Pete 
as coolly. ‘Shut the door after you. No 
use getting the passengers stirred up.” 

Forward through three cars walked 
Peter, straight and strong as a sapling, 
eyes following him with interest and ap- 
proval. In the vestibule between the third 
and fourth cars Pete found the Pullman 
conductor, his back turned, his eyes on 
the vast stretches of prairie through which 
they whirled. 

“Hello, son,’ he greeted, turning at 
Peter’s touch on his arm. ‘‘We’re out of 
luck. Wreck ahead which will hold us 
up hours.” 

“Our porter’s sick, sir,” said Peter. 
“He told us to find you. Jim has him in 
the smoking room of our car. Is there a 
doctor aboard?” 

“Tll get him—next car ahead. You 
hustle back, and calm down the passengers 
if they’re excited.” 

“Nobody’s excited,’ said Peter. ‘“No- 
body knows it except Jim and me. And 
we just took charge till we could find 
you, sir. Jim can give him first aid, of 
course, till the doctor gets there.” 

The conductor gave him one stare, sa- 
luted without a word, and disappeared 
into the forward car. 

“Just right, just right,” said the doctor, 
two minutes later as he bent over the 
sick porter. ‘“How’d you know what to 
do, young man?” he questioned Jim, open- 
ing his case as he spoke and quickly select- 
ing a bottle. 

“Why, every Scout knows first aid,” 
said Jim in surprise. 

“Post that other boy outside the door. 
Tell him not to let anyone in till we get 
him comfortable,” the doctor directed the 
conductor. 

But Peter was already there, posted by 
himself, and at that instant quietly telling 
a man that the smoking room was a 
temporary hospital and urging him to 
preserve the quiet of the passengers by 
keeping the matter to himself. 

“He put himself on the job,” reported 
the delighted conductor. “These two 
young gentlemen don’t require to be told 
much, it seems.” 

“Well, we’re out of luck,” the Pullman 
conductor made the statement the second 
time, addressing Peter and Jim in a vesti- 
bule between cars, after the limp porter 
had been stowed quietly into bed, with 
the passengers none the wiser. “Wreck’s 
only half an hour ahead, and there we 


Peter, he being in the lead. 


No 


stick, nobody knows how many hours. 
town before we're stuck, so no porter can 


we telegraph for. Always messes things 
up to have the porters from the other cars 
help out on an extra car. Passengers 
get fussy, too.” 

“We'll do 
enthusiasm. 

“We'll be porter,” Jim backed him up, 
with equal enthusiasm. 

And for the second time the conductor 
was momentarily bereft of speech. “You're 
on,” he said inelegantly, but with fervor, 
when words were again vouchsafed him. 
“And,” he added heartily, “far be it from 
me to give you two young Daglets any 


it,” offered. Peter with 


instructions. Porter badge on your arm 
anywhere?” 
“Ho! It’ll be fun having something to 


do,” said Peter eagerly. 

“Sitting still’s the only thing that makes 
us tired,’ said Jim as eagerly. “If we 
don’t know what to do about anything, 
we'll call you.” 

“My leisure will be undisturbed, I'll 
wager,” chuckled the conductor. “I'll be 
along presently to see how the Hsmeralda’s 
making out. 

Making out extremely well was the 
Esmeralda. To be sure, the porter’s bell 
was ringing insistently when the boys re- 
turned. “I'll take this one,” whispered 
“You take 
the next,” and reading 4 on the signal 
box, he marched to his new duty. 

Hearing hasty footsteps, “Porter, I’ve 
been ringing and ringing for a pillow,” 


Why? 
If a wren can cling 
To a spray a-swing 
In a mad May wind, and sing and sing 
As if she’d burst for joy, 
Why cannot I 
Contented be, 
In His quiet arms, beneath His sky, 
Unmoved by earth’s annoy? 
—Selected. 


Sentence Sermon 


Oh, lesson me, 
Fair sage! Courage and hope I’d learn 
of thee, 
And faith that fails not in adversity. 


—Hmily Shaw Forman. 


began a querulous old lady, only to look up 
to a slim young Scout giving her a 
smart salute. 

“Yes, ma’am, I'll get it,” said Peter, 
and a moment later, as he slipped the 
desired pillow behind her, he made a brief 
explanation and urged her to ring as often 
as possible as he and Jim wanted nothing 
so much as errands. 

“How'd you know where to get that 
pillow? You weren’t gone a second.” 
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Ups and Downs 
MARJORIN DILLON 
When you're climbing up the hill 
Doesn’t it seem high? 
Looks as if you’d have to hike 
Up into the sky. 
Wind’s so cold it cuts your face! 
Puff and pant, and then 
Finally you reach the top— 
: Hit the track again. 
When you’re coasting down the hill, 
Whizz! you simply fiy! 
Then you’re sure to wish that hill 
Might be twice as high. 


eet 3 


“Why, we’ve been on this car twelve 
hours,” said Peter, “and in lots of other 
Pullmans. Course we know where every- 
thing is and how it all works.” 

And they did. The Pullman conductor 
was right. No S.O.S. calls did he have 
from the two young porters in khaki in 
charge of the Esmeralda. 

“Never knew passengers to be so un- 
complaining in a wreck,” he confided to the 
boys, catching them at a lull. “Your pas: 
sSengers are as happy as clams. Every 
other passenger on the whole train has 
watched your car, I should say.” 

“Stream through, the whole time. Get 
in our way, filling up the aisle,” com- 
plained Peter. “So we can’t answer our 
bells on the jump. Why don’t they stay in 
their own cars, when they’re not outside? 
Ours do.” 

“Wonder why they do,” chuckled the 
conductor. ‘Seems to be the only question 
I can answer that you can’t. How about 
making up the berths? Want me to send 
in another porter? Your own porter’s feel- 
ing better, by the way, but the doctor 
won’t let him up yet.” 

“Oh, don’t let him up! I mean, he’d 
better stay in bed,” said Peter with great 
earnestness. 

“Send in another porter!” gasped Jim. 
“Why, the berths are what we’ve been 
waiting for. That’ll be some fun!” 

Safe to say that no passenger of the 
Esmeralda had ever before had his berth 
made with such military dispatch and 
precision as on the evening when Pete 
and Jim joyously tackled the job. 

“Always wanted to pull this down,” 
whispered Jim to Pete, as the two pulled 
their first upper berth to position and 
pulled the wooden end piece from between 
the green-and-red-striped mattresses. 

“Me, too,” Pete whispered back. ‘Double 
quick now. Hope the whole crowd’ll follow 
suit and want to go to bed.” 

The whole crowd did, and Pete and Jim 
spread red blankets, smoothed sheets, 
shook pillows, and hung green curtains, 
accurately numbered, with the zest of a 
military drill. Once only were their labors 
interrupted. The querulous old lady. of 
the pillow, querulous no longer, but sharing 
the glee and pride of her fellow pas- 
sSengers, was the second to have her berth 
made, and, the silver number hooked in 
place over the last green curtain, she 
slipped a dollar bill into Peter’s hand, only 
to have it instantly returned to her own. 

“No, thank you. I’m a Scout,” said 
Peter with vast dignity. 
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“Well, thank goodness you are,” snapped 
the old lady in surprise. “What’s that 
got to do with my dollar?” 

“No Scout ever takes a tip,” explained 
Jim aloofly, hastening to Peter’s aid on 
the berth next in order. 

And the old lady, sinking into a seat 
with another passenger, said in bewilder- 
ment, “Beats me! Always thought we old 
people had ‘to teach the children things. 
Turning the tables on me, these boys are.” 

Next morning the passengers of the 
west-bound Flyer woke to the hurrying 
song of the rails. The wreck cleared, they 
were speeding on their way. 

“Don’t get another porter,’ Pete and 
Jim had begged the train officials. ‘‘Can’t 
we be our porter all the way to San Fran- 
cisco? Lots more fun than just being 
passengers. And then maybe our sick 
porter won’t lose any of his pay?” 

“Job’s yours, long as you want it,” 
declared the train officials unanimously. 
“And he won’t lose any of his pay. We'll 
tell him.” : 

“Tell you what,” the Pullman conductor 
added. ‘My boy Ben’s going to be a 
Scout the minute he’s old enough. And 
we -want to tell you two boys everybody 


Windowpane Pictures 
FRANCES A. FISKE 


My windowpane was polished clean, 
Spotlessly clear and bright; 

With never a spot to mar its sheen, 
When I went to bed last night. 


Yet, when I woke, that windowpane ' 
Was a perfect fairy scene; 

With cities and towers, and a narrow lane 
Hdged with ferns of silvery sheen! 


But the artist who painted 
My window by night, 

With his magical brush, 
Was nowhere in sight. 


Mother says that he works 
While the silver stars shine. 

Did Jack Frost make ue window 
Lovely as mine? 


% 


on this train’s mighty proud to think 
America had you to show England.” 

“Why!” gasped Peter. “We aren’t any- 
thing. 
every State.” 

“So much the better, if they’re anything 
like you two.” 

“Why,” expostulated Jim, “Scouts are 
just the same everywhere. Not just 
America and Wngland. Every country 
has ’em.” 

“So much the better for every country, 
then,” chimed in the doctor who had 
attended the sick porter. 

“We don’t know what you're talking 
about,” said Peter dazedly. “Anybody 
could do anything we've done”— 

“Way it looks to you, maybe,” agreed 
the doctor. ‘Looks different to some of 
us. We aren’t quite used to knowing the 
kind of boys—girls, too, I suppose—we 
have back of us. No generation is of much 
account unless the one coming on behind 
it is better. I, for one, think you have the 


Lots and lots of us went—from ~ 
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finest motto ever. I’ve read it on your 
pins.” 

“Be prepared?” 
young Scouts. 

“Be prepared. For anything, I’d add. 
And you’d qualify. All I have to say is, 
I think it’s high time some one started a 
Scout movement for us grown-ups.” 


[All rights reserved] 


& 
Homing Pigeon School 


In Uncle Sam’s training school, on the 
outskirts of Washington, D.C., over three 
hundred homing pigeons are enrolled as 
pupils. There, with the aid of airplanes, 
the birds are taught speed and endurance, 
to enable them to carry messages great 
distances in safety. The “pupils” are 
graded according to experience, the be- 


asked the surprised 


ginners in the two-year course being | 


known as “youngsters,” the second-year 
birds as “yearlings,” until they attain the 
full dignity of “old birds.” The goal set 
is a speed of more than a mile a minute, 
and an endurance of five hundred miles. 
A trainer takes them high aloft in an 
airplane, tosses them clear of the pro- 
peller, and the pigeons work their way 
home. Some are dropped from an altitude 
of 10,000 feet. The pigeons act in different 
ways, some flying straight up, but the 
majority dropping to the favorite flying 
level of about five hundred feet. After 
circling about a few times, they mysteri- 
ously get their bearings and head for the 
home roost. The training begins with a 
two-mile test, then another two miles is 
added, until presently the pilot takes his 
pupil to a distance of twenty-five miles, 
with the expectation that the bird will 
reach home about as soon as he does. 
This test successfully passed, the pigeon 
is quickly advanced to seventy-five, a 


. hundred, and finally to five hundred miles, 


at the desired speed. Already about one 
hundred fifty of the three hundred 
“pupils” have flown the full five hundred 
miles between dawn and nightfall, the 
only time pigeons will fly. Several have 
passed the final test successfully five or 
six times. Chief Quartermaster Henry 
Kubece U.S.N., is in charge of this school 
for pigeons. 


The Magic Age 
DAISY D, STEPHENSON 


Sister sighs for the good old days 
When fairies answered wishes; 

Or Brownies skipped about at night, 
And maybe washed the dishes. 

When magic hid in wands or lamps, 
Or worked enchanted rings. 

Well, say, there’s greater magic now— 
Just listen to these things: 


I hear a buzzing in the sky, ; 
Look up—and see a fellow fly! 

I call up Jimmy, and I hear : 
His answer, “Hello, Dick!’ so clear. 
I want to travel east and west; 

An auto answers that request. 

At night from home I cannot go— 
I’m entertained by radio. 


New magic happens every day! 
’Most any wish is granted; 

And aren’t you glad you're living now, 
Ina century enchanted? 


‘December 12. 
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In Memory of Dr. G. A. Thayer 


Dedication in Cincinnati church of beautiful window 


N MEMORY of George Augustine 
4 Thayer, the First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Chureh of Cincinnati had this 
stained glass window made and installed 
in their church. Dr. Thayer served this 
church for forty-three years, thirty-four 
years as active minister and from 1916 
to his death on October 3, 1925, 
as. minister emeritus. ; 

The window is the work of 
the Tiffany Studios of New York 
City, and is a companion win- 
dow to one placed in this church 
four years ago to the memory 
of Mrs. Thayer. In the center 
foreground stands the figure of 
Moses, bearing on one arm the 
stone tablets of the Ten Com- 
mandments, raising his other 
arm in a gesture of authority. 
His long flowing robe is of deep 
rose, and over itis flung a heavy 
cloak of crimson with lining of 
gold. Behind him there is a 
rugged side of a cliff, and 
through the foliage of the trees 
the brighter tones of the sunset 
sky are visible. 

Dr, Minot Simons, who was 
associated with Dr. Thayer for 
many years in the Western Con- 
ference, gave the address at the 
dedication of the window on 
Others taking 
part in the service were Rev. 
John Malick, minister of the 
ehurch; Dr. Hugo WHisenlohr, 
minister of the First Protestant 
St. John’s Chureh, Unitarian, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Arthur H. 
Morse, chairman of the Win- 
dow Committee; Arthur W. 
Broomeil, president of the Board 
of Trustees, and George A. 
Thayer, grandson of Dr. Thayer, 
who unveiled the window. 


“Round Out the Navy”? 


Fifty leaders in the world of 
religion and education, among 
them Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody, were 
signers of a recent open letter 
to President Coolidge protesting against 


the proposed increase in the navy. The 


letter was sent by Dr. Henry A. Atkin- 
son, general secretary of the World Alli- 
ance for Promoting International Friend- 
ship through the Churches, who headed the 
list of signatures. The letter says in part: 

“We are cognizant of the arguments 
advanced by naval authorities that the 
building of new cruisers, at this time, is 
necessary to ‘round out’ the navy. We 
know that this same argument has always 
been used, and indefinitely will be used, 
as a justification for the increase of armed 
forces which seems convincing to those 
whose viewpoint is that of professional 
experts concerned with technical consid- 
erations. : 

“But we believe a much weightier prin- 


ciple and a far greater matter of concern 
for America and the world are involved. 
The agitation now on foot in Congress to 
force a large increase in the naval pro- 
gram of this country, which, by its 
strength and its geographical isolation, 
ought to be most removed from danger or 


THAYER MEMORIAL WINDOW 


imagined danger, cannot fail to create 
among the nations of the world that mood 
of suspicion, uneasiness, and fear which 
gradually breeds the fatalistic thought 
that wars are inevitable, and makes ulti- 
mately more likely the outbreak of war 
through some cause that in a calmer at- 
mosphere would be insignificant. And if, 
as is alleged, the other nations are not 
living up to the provisions of the Wash- 
ington treaties, the remedy is not more 
cruisers, but another Disarmament Con- 
ference to go over the whole matter, and 
come to some new agreement.” 

Among other signers are former Attor- 
ney-General George W. Wickersham, 
Roger W. Babson, William Fellowes 
Morgan, President W. H. P. Faunce of 
Brown, President Mary KE. Woolley of 
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Mount Holyoke, Raymond B. Fosdick, 
Fleming H. Revell, Dr. 8. Parkes Cadman, 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, and Dr. Francis B. Clark, 
president United Societies of Christian 
Endeavor. 


Young People’s Activities 
Rule Week of February 6-13 


Young People’s Week will be observed 
in the Unitarian churches throughout the 
United States and Canada from February 
G6 to February 13. February 6 is designated 
as Young People’s Sunday. 

Hight years ago, youth in a few 
scattered churches took part in the serv- 
ices of the first Young People’s Sunday. 
What was then an experiment has grown 
until it is expected that this year the 
morning services in more than two hun- 
dred Unitarian churches will be conducted 
entirely by the young people. In other 
cases, where the minister will give the 
sermon, the young people will take minor 
parts in the service, and assist by ushering 
and by donating the floral tributes. For the 
second successive year, the managing 
board of Pegasus, the official Y. P. R. U. 
publication, has offered copies of the Feb- 
ruary issue at a greatly reduced price to 
the local societies, for distribution among 
the older members of the church on Feb- 
ruary 6. 

The week following Young People’s Sun- 
day will witness many social activities in 
the large centers of Unitarianism. Chi- 
cago, Ill, announces a play and dance; 
New York City a dance, in conjunction 
with the Friends and the Universalists, 
with a play to follow on February 22; and 
New Bedford, Mass., also a play and dance. 

Boston, Mass., young people will present 
the old Japanese musical play, ‘The 
Geisha,” on Friday and Saturday evenings, 
February 11 and 12, at Jordan Hall. The 
east of sixty persons will include: Adele 
Stern, Dorchester, Mass.; C. Elmer Mac- 
donald, Watertown, Mass.; Georgia C. 
Glidden, Dorchester; Herbert L. Ellison, 
Brookline, Mass.; Rosamond Adams, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; and Charles §. 
Bolster, Dorchester. The annual dance, 
postponed this year from Young People’s 
Week, will be held on February 25 at the 
Elks’ Hotel, under the direction of William 
B. Rice of Hast Boston. 


Dr. Merrill at King’s Chapel 


Dr. William P. Merrill of the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City, will 
preach at the King’s Chapel week-day 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Fri- 
day, February 8-11. Dr. Merrill served 
as pastor of Trinity Church, Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., and the Sixth 
Church in Chicago, Ill., before being called 
to his present pastorate in 1911. Since 
1915 he has been president of the trustees 
of the Church Peace Union. He is well 
known as a preacher and as an author 
of books on faith, internationalism, and. 
kindred subjects, his latest work being 
“Liberal Christianity.” On Monday, Janu- 
ary 31, there will be an organ recital by 
the King’s Chapel organist at 12.15 p.m. 
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Mr. Joy’s Ministry 


His achievements in Dedham, Mass., rec- 
ognized by congregation 

A sterling silver tea service and a purse of 
gold were presented Rey. and Mrs. Charles 
R. Joy by their parishioners in Dedham, 
Massachusetts, at a church reception Jan- 
uary 6, in appreciation of “the inspiring 
leadership and the splendid achievements 
of his ministry” during the years of his 
pastorate, 1922-27. Mr. Joy has assumed 
his new pastorate of All Souls Church in 
Lowell, Mass. d 5 

During these five years-the. plant of the 
First Church in Dedham was repaired and 
improved, and the church was beautified 
on the outside by the planting of arbores 
vitae and shrubbery. The service of wor- 
ship was revised in accordance with the 
new ideals of beauty that prevail to-day ; 
new hymnals were purchased for both 
church and Sunday-school; auriphones 
were installed for the hard of hearing; a 
musical program was adopted which has 
_ brought the church an enviable reputation 
for music of the highest order; free pews 
took the place of pew rentals, and chimes 
were recently added to the organ. 

The financial strength of the parish was 
largely increased during these five years; 
an every-member canvass was adopted; 
an addressing machine and a multigraph 
were purchased; a planning board was 
organized to direct by wise counsel all 
departments of the church work; and the 
annual budget was increased by several 
thousands of dollars without hardship to 
the church supporters. A commodious and 
well-located parsonage was purchased, and 
the minister’s salary was twice increased 
since his coming to the church. Recently 
a full-time parish assistant was engaged. 
The school of religion was thoroughly 
reorganized and modernized, with the 
result of a two hundred per cent. increase 
in membership and attendance. The 
church attendance also increased one hun- 
dred per cent. The spiritual ministry of 
the church in this period culminated in 
the recent mission, at which Rev. Miles 
Hanson, of Roxbury, Mass., was the 
preacher. : 

A Wayside Pulpit was erected; regular 
publicity in The Dedham Transcript ex- 
tended the message of the church far 
beyond its parish, and The Parish Record, 
one of the superior church calendars in 
the denomination, told the .church’s story 
to all persons interested. 


Personals 


A member of the congregation of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in Indianapolis, 
Ind., Richard E. Bishop, has been awarded 
$1,000 as first prize in a contest conducted 
by The Chicago Tribune for certain archi- 
tectural plans. Mr. Bishop also is to 
design the model home that will be the 
feature of the 1927 Home Complete Ex- 
position held at the Indiana State Fair 
grounds in April. 


Dr. Alexander S. Ramage of Detroit, 
Mich., has presented to the First Unita- 
rian Church the sum of $1,000 for the 
creation of a fund in memory of his wife, 
who was a member of the church. Dr. 
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Ramage and the other members of the 
family are members of the Episcopal 
Church. 


John William Withers and William L. 
Ross, workers in Unity Church in Mont- 
clair, N.J., while on their winter sojourn 
in Jacksonville, Fla., spoke before organi- 
zations of the First Unitarian Church in 
that city and rendered other services to 
the parish. 


J. Arthur MacLean, until recently di- 
rector of the John Herron Art Institute 
in Indianapolis, Ind., has gone to Toledo, 
Ohio, as curator of Oriental art at the 
Toledo Art Museum. He and his family 
joined the First Unitarian Church in 
Toledo on January 2. He formerly served 
as a trustee of the Indianapolis chureh. 
Mr. MacLean was at one time curator of 
Oriental art and assistant director of the 
Chicago Art Institute, and before that 
held a similar position in Cleveland, Ohio. 
In 1912 he traveled around the world in 
company with Prof. Denman W. Ross of 
Harvard University, studying art, particu- 
larly that of Oriental countries. 


Mrs. Samuel R. Mumford, for many 
years an active worker in the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Detroit, Mich., and lately 
of the Union Liberal Church in Pasadena, 
Calif., died in South Pasadena December 
16. For many years she was a member 
of the school board of Detroit. She was 
a sister-in-law of the late Rey. Thomas 
J. Mumford, formerly editor of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association: 


Already acknowledged ............ $3,809.09 

Dec. 8. Mrs. R. E. Dodge, Storrs, 
Conn. 5% Seteietee erecta 10.00 

13. Rev. E. M. H. Abbott, 
Charlestown, Mass. ..... 10.00 

14. Marlboro, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance -...... 25.00 

16. Dr. and Mrs. Harry W. 
Smith, Norridgewock, Me. 7.00 

16. Third Congregational. So- 
ciety, Cambridge, Mass... 45.60 

16. First Congregational Church, 
New: Yorkye Nave .teeereneis 500.00 
22. Society in Madison, Wis.... 50.00 

28. Society in Bridgewater, 
IMASS:..sja(teegsitaeertelstenteterete 10.00 
29. Society in Sturbridge, Mass. 65.35 
31. Associate Members ........ 21.50 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Dec. 22. Arthur N. Stowe, Mt. Dora, 
Ha... 2. .tidenta tees eens 25.00 

31. Income Hollis Street Church, 
un Ozick tareteveisiotersionmtene 30.00 
$4,608.54 


Henry H. Furter, Treasurer, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ellen Harriet Hayward 


Ellen Harriet Hayward, widow of the 
late Rev. Edward F. Hayward, died at 
Brookfield, Mass., January 3, after an 
illness of some two weeks. All Unita- 
rians and many others in Fall River, 
South Boston, Marlboro, and Chicopee, 
Mass., her husband’s parishes, will remem- 
ber Mrs. Hayward as a devoted helpmate 
and churchwoman, a strong, beautiful 
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character, with tastes and interests in 
church, town, family, and friends always 
the deepest and surest. Since her hus- 
band’s death three years ago she had 
made her home with her son, Adrian 
Hayward, in Brookfield. Rev. Laurence 
Hayward of Newburyport, Mass., is an- 
other son. Funeral services were held 
Thursday, January 6, with Rev. Howard 
A. MacDonald officiating at Brookfield, 
and Rev. James B. Ford at the Chicopee 
Unitarian Church. 


A. U. A. Directors’ Meeting 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Board of Directors was held in Boston, 
Mass., January 11, 1927. Dr. Eliot pre- 
sided, and the following members of the 
board were present: Mrs. Gallagher, and 
Messrs. Baldwin, Bullard, Cornish, Fuller, 
Furber, Griffin, Hobbs, Lathrop, Moore, 
Prescott, Speight, Sprague, and Tufts. 

After the treasurer’s monthly statement 
was received and considered, on recom- 
mendation of the Publication Committee 
the board voted to publish as American 
Unitarian Association bulletins recent ser- 
mons by Dr. George R. Dodson and Rey. 
John H. Dietrich, and also to reprint, as 
a Religious Education Department bul- 
letin, “The Education of Our Boys and 
Girls,” by the late Charles W. Eliot. 

The board confirmed the appointment by 
President Eliot of the following to serve 
as members of the Nominating Committee: 
William 8S. Stone, Rev. Houghton Page, 
Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, C. W. Cruick- 
shank, and Mrs. F. F. Raymond. 

Dr. Eliot also announced the appoint- 
ment of a program committee for the An- 
niversary Week meetings, consisting of 
George G. Davis, Rev. Addison Moore, 
D.D., of Chestnut Hill, Mass., and Mrs. 
Frank Wright Pratt of Richmond, Va. 

A letter was read from Rey. Robert S. 
Loring of Milwaukee, Wis., from India, 
where he is spending the winter in travel, 
telling of his attendance at many religious 
meetings of liberal groups in that country. 
Greetings of the Association were sent to 
the Prarthana Samaj at Girgaum, Bombay, 
on the oceasion of the sixtieth anniversary 
of its organization, and to accompany 
these greetings a gift of books to the li- 
brary of the Samaj. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish reported that the 


-Eddy Foundation, subject to ratification, 


has voted $1,000 for the expenses of the 
International Congress to be held at 
Prague in September, 1927; that the 
trustees of the Hibbert Fund have voted 
a like amount; and that the sum of $3,000 
is now estimated as the cost of the Con- 
gress. The board voted to recommend to 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation an appropriation of $500, and to 
recommend to the meeting of the directors 
in May that the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation appropriate $500 for this Congress, 
it being understood that should the ex- 
penses of the Congress be more than 
$3,000 the additional expense be borne by 
the American Unitarian Association and 
the British and Foreign Association; but 
if less than $3,000, the Eddy Fund, the 
Hibbert Fund, and the two Associations 
would share this reduction pro rata. 


- respect for others. 
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Liberals Need Sense of Fellowship 


Dr. Park at the New England Associate Alliance 
JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


EEDOM and fellowship are the two 

foundation principles underlying the 
Unitarian churches that were set off froin 
the Congregational churches years ago, 
Dr. Charles BH. Park stated at the New 
Bngland Associate Alliance meeting, Janu- 
ary 20. Each congregation was independ- 
ent, a self-directing, self-sufficient unit, 
but was in friendly relations with all 
others. This resulted in certain variation 
in views, but made possible tolerance and 
This, Dr. Park be- 
lieves, is an ideal condition for theo- 
logical progress. Dr. Park made an 
interesting point of the fact that the 
eastern New England party of liberals 
started among the maritime communities, 
which were in touch with the thought of 
other countries. 

In the Congregational churches before 
the separation, Dr. Park pointed out, were 
the moderate Calvinists, the moderate 
conservatives, and the “new lights,” all of 
whom stayed contentedly in the same fold 
until Jedediah Morse, father of the Ameri- 
can geography and of the man who in- 
vented the Morse telegraphic code, assumed 
the task of cleansing the congregation 
of heresy. 

The division has had its benefits and 
its bad results, Dr. Park declared. The 
Unitarian Church has been a liberalizing 
influence. For this, orthodoxy is grate- 
ful; it freely grants that it is in a more 
rational position because of that infiu- 
ence. But liberalism needs from ortho- 
doxy a sense of fellowship and contact, 
in Dr. Park’s opinion. 

“We are told that our influence is mostly 
intellectual—that we think ourselves 
through life at the expense of feeling,” 
he said. “We need the warmth and rich- 
ness of emotional life. Too many look 
upon religion as an intellectual luxury 
which has nothing to do with everyday 
questions. The religious life must have 
its emphasis on every phase of man’s 
being.” 

Dr. Park’s address, on “Unitarians and 
Other Christians,’ closed the program of 
an all-day meeting in the First Church in 
Roxbury, Mass., which Dr. De Normandie 
said was ecclesiastically the most inter- 
esting spot in New England. An enter- 
taining sketch of the history of the church, 
which is the sixth in Massachusetts in 
age, was given by Mrs. William De Yongh 
Field, a descendant of John Bliot, who 
on this spot taught the Bible to the 
Indians. Mrs. Field followed the conspicu- 
ous patriotic and community service ren- 
dered by the church through its almost 
three centuries of active life. 

Mrs. Samuel McChord Crothers spoke 
on “Why Go to Church?” Mrs. Crothers 
asserted that a church is made by people 
earing for it, and that it lives if it is 
vital to them. “The habit of churchgoing 
has been evolutionary from barbaric time,” 
she stated. “The Calvinist went because 
he wanted to placate God, just as the 
primitive man made sacrifice.” The modern 
man goes to church from choice, as he 


sends his child to school, while formerly 
he went because he believed it to be im- 
perative to secure God’s favor in this 
world and in the next, she said. 

“We should go to church for the pleas- 
ure of hearing an articulate person clothe 
in words the half-thoughts we have been 
unable to express, and for a weekly get- 
ting of our perspective when things are 
out of focus,” Mrs. Crothers declared. She 
spoke of the value in becoming familiar 
with the old hymns and of listening to 
Bible readings. “These,” she said, “re- 
mind us that religion is not something 
we invented, but is part of an age-old 
system. The Bible is a thrilling book 
to know.” 

Dr. Carlyle Summerbell of Roslindale, 
Mass., gave an address on “Has The Alli- 
ance a Soul’? in which he reminded The 
Alliance that its best services to the de- 
nomination is not giving money, but quick- 
ening the religious life of the churches. 

Mrs. Gilbert F. Redlon, president, was 
in charge of the meeting, which was made 
up of delegates from eighty-nine branches. 
The collection totaled $159, which will be 
added to the Mary May Eliot Memorial 
Fund to perpetuate Mrs, Eliot’s name aud 
influence in the Benevolent Fraternity 
Fruit and Flower Mission. Mrs. George 
H. Root spoke feelingly of Mrs. Eliot, and 
the audience stood in respect to her mem- 
ory as the offering was received. 

The welcome from the hostess branch 
was voiced by its president, Mrs. Donald 
M. Blair. Rev. Henry T. Secrist outlined 
the plans for a Unitarian home for old 
people, which a committee appointed by 
the Cambridge association of ministers has 
been investigating. 

Announcement was made of the oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the bust of William 
Ellery Channing soon to be erected in the 
Hall of Fame. Subscriptions will be re- 
ceived by Rey. Edwin Fairley of Flushing, 
N.Y. The greetings of the New England 
Associate Alliance to the Associate Alli- 
ance of Southern California, and also to 
the Alliance session of the Triennial Coun- 
cil in San Francisco, were voted, to be 
conyeyed by Mrs. Caroline §8. Atherton, 
secretary of the General Alliance. The 
opening prayer was by the minister of 
the church, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


Mr. Holmes’s Twenty Years 


A dinner in honor of Rey. John Haynes 
Holmes and Mrs. Holmes on the occasion 
of Mr. Holmes’s twentieth anniversary as 
minister of the Community Church in New 
York City is to be held to-night at the 
Hotel Astor at seven o’clock. 


Wartua, N.C.—Members of the Abby A. 
Peterson branch Alliance sent a large box 
of holly, mistletoe, cedar, and gray 
Spanish moss at Christmas time to the 
Fruit and Flower Mission of Boston, 
Mass., in grateful recognition of the gifts 
their Northern friends have sent them in 
past years. 
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The Present-day 
Macedonian Question 
(Oontinued from page 88) 


rescue of little Macedonia; so very danger- 
ous complications are on foot. 

The situation is very complex, and the 
solution is not easy. No Balkan question 
is easily solved. But still the Balkan 
tangle can be straightened out. What is 
necessary is that Macedonia, a well de- 
fined area larger than many American 
States, be made partially autonomous, and 
that the people there be given all basal 
human rights. Then, with this source of 
enmity, suspicion, and antagonism out of 
the way, a large South Slav Federation 
could be created. The five districts, 
Slovenia, Croatia, Macedonia, Bulgaria, 
and Serbia, each enjoying local autonomy, 
would form a sort of United States of 
Europe, and relieve the world of much 
pain and anxiety. R. H. MARKHAM. 

Soria. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


Rey. George L. Parker of Newton Center recom- 
mends a young Englishwoman as COMPANION 
to a lady wishing real service. Reply T'nu 
CHRISTIAN RuGister, C-120. 


ADDRESS—“‘Slavery, Serfdom and the Land.” 
Traveling expenses only. A. W. LITTLEFIELD, 
Middleboro, Mass. 


EUROPE 60 DAYS $490. Unitarian minister 
conducting, July-August. 87-day tour, $295. 
Motor tours, $7 day up. All expenses. ‘[TRAVDL 
GuILD, 915 Little Building, Boston. 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C., Hdith Kern maintains 
a delightful “Home Away From Home” for 
transient guests—individuals or groups. Run- 
ning water, private baths. Garage. JExcellent, 
inexpensive dining rooms near. Quiet, con- 
venient location, near Auditorium and White 
House. Address : 1912 “G” Street, Northwest. 


In Selecting a Memorial toaLoved Que 


what could bea happier, a more fitting thought 
than a living memorial of Golden-Voiced 
Deagan Tower Chimes 
serving through the years to keep alive the 
faith of those who have it, and helping, as no 
other means can, to re-awaken childhood 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 
The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 
When you are making your will, and wish to 
benefit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Siar 
Island. 

Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wiu1aMm B. Nicxots, President 
Isaac SPRAGUE, Treasurer 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


An invisible Power 
greater than 
the puny efforts of 
men 
will fight for us 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Franklin Unitarians- _. 
~ in Remodeled Church 


Unitarians of Franklin, N.H., are wor- 
shiping in their newly remodeled church. 
The work began last May. The church 
has been extended about thirty feet, with 
two front entrances: one to the social 
rooms, and one to the church auditorium. 
The pews, which have faced east, will face 
the north toward a paneled chancel with 
three small windows and pulpit, lectern, 
Communion table, and pews for choir and 
minister. A minister’s room and other 
additions have been made. By excavating 
beneath the extension, an adequate base- 
ment kitchen, dining room, and other 
rooms have been arranged. On the ground 
floor in the social rooms, provision is made 
for a stage and its appurtenances, an 
auditorium, ladies’ parlor, classrooms, and 
other rooms. The Women’s Alliance 
equipped the stage, and the Evening Alli- 
ance furnished new church furniture. The 
tower has been removed, and the front 
of the church is of stucco and half- 
timbers, with windows of cathedral glass 
throughout. 

The present structure was built in 1883, 
when Dr. Minot J. Savage preached the 
dedicatory sermon. The organization of 
the church dates back to 1879. The first 
minister was Rev..J. B. Harrison. The 
present minister is Rev. Wilton H. Cross, 
who edits The Liberal Christian, Unita- 
rian organ for New Hampshire; and his 
immediate predecessor in the pulpit was 
Rey. Henry C. McDougall, father of 
Kenneth McDougall, administrative vice- 
president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 


Mr. Stone Pioneer-minded 


Of Galen L. Stone, Unitarian layman 
whose death was noted in THE REGISTER 
of January 13, The Boston Herald said 
editorially : 

“While Galen L. Stone was chiefly known 
by reason of his accomplishments in busi- 
ness and finance, there was a side to his 
nature little perceived by the practical 
world, but not without originality and 
charm. He was a pioneer in social reform. 
He established in Smith College a chair 
for the teaching of sociology, in order to 
train social workers. He paid for the 
publication of the life of Samuel A. Bar- 
nett, the founder of Toynbee Hall in Lon- 
don, often called the father of social 
settlement work, and then presented one 
copy to every such settlement in the United 
States. Mr. Stone was thoroughly well 
informed on the various labor movements, 
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D 1¢R®R OG" ROR 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1927 


Non-sectarian educational and neighborhood 
activities. Volunteer leaders desired. Contribu- 
tions and legacies invited. 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
eago and has begun its 82d annual session at 
57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block 
from the University of Chicago. In its new 
location the School is availing itself of the 
privileges of the University, its affiliated semi- 
naries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, and 
opportunities for field work. It has expanded 
its curriculum and adapted its teaching to the 
varied needs of individuals and the growing 
demands of the churches. 

Spring quarter begins March 28, 1927. For 
information address the President, F. C. SoutH- 
woRTH, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSD WILBUR, D.D. 


Che CGnitarian 
Laymen’s League - 


through preaching missions, church 
school institutes, church attendance 
campaigns, the observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the publication of re- 
ligious literature, and nation-wide 
publicity for Unitarian activities, 
puts to work the spiritual zeal of 
the men of the Church. 

Address all communications to 

KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-president 


Srvpn Park SQuaRH, BOSTON, MASS. 
THE crristiax 
CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Freperrick J. SouLe 
Resident Director 


Frank L. Locxn, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcu, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Actinc Present and Vice-PresivEnT, 

Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, MD., Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs, A. D. Sheffield. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generan Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and¢ co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev Watter S. SwisHeEr, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy ander nitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


‘ For Particulars or catalog address 
HEADMASTER ANDOVER, N.H, 


and on all the so-called radicalisms. He 
refused to consider any of these as 
closed chapters, but rather as suggestions. 
He often said that we lived in a world 
that was sure to be different in the future 
from what it is now, a better one to live in, 
he believed, and that it was not wise to 


close our eyes to anything that might come 
in the way of changing social institutions. 
No one could have seen his painstaking 
work at the Tewksbury State Hospital, 
and other institutions for the unfortunate, 
without realizing how large were his Sn 
ba ine for the ‘under dog.’” 


‘ 
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Richmond Church Bells Honor Jefferson 


His labors for religious liberty recalled at dedication service 


'HREEH BELLS now hang in the tower 

of the First Unitarian Church in 
Richmond, Va.,. memorials to Thomas 
Jefferson, the great Virginian and Ameri- 
can whose service to religious freedom 
is held in grateful appreciation by liberals 
everywhere. They are the gift to the 
church of Dr. Frank W. Pratt, the min- 
ister, and Mrs. Pratt, and they were dedi- 
cated at an impressive and fitting service 
on December 5. Rev. N. Addison Baker 
offered the invocation and read the Scrip- 
ture lesson; Dr. Louis C. Cornish, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association, brought greetings 
from the church at large. Addresses were 
given by. J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., of 
Boston, Mass., and Sandwich, N.H., a 
descendant -of Jefferson, and Dr. John 
Garland Pollard of William and Mary 
College. Dr. Pratt led the congregation 
_ in the dedication of: the ‘bells. 

Dr. Pollard declared that all religions 
are beneficiaries of Jefferson’s struggle 
for freedom, since history has proved that 
religion flourishes most under those 
governments which, as such, seek to help 
it least. “And yet,” Dr. Pollard added, 
“there are some to-day still unconvinced 
and trying to invoke the strong arm of 
the law to compel religious teaching in 
the public schools and the observance of 
Sunday as a religious institution.” 

Jefferson’s Statute of Religious Liberty, 
said Dr. Pollard, is one of the world’s 
great liberty documents, and belongs be- 
side the Magna Charta, the Virginia Bill 
of Rights, and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He quoted Jefferson’s declara- 
tion: “I have sworn on the altar of God 
eternal hostility against every form of 
tyranny oyer the mind of: man”; and 
pointed out that, although the tyranny 
of law is passed away, there remains in 
all its cruelty ‘a tyranny which pro- 


seribes, ostracizes, denounces, and con- 
demns those who dare think for 
themselves.” Dr. Pollard added: “The 


spirit of religious liberty will never be 
completely enthroned until men have a 
more decent regard for the opinions of 
others. True, all now concede the rights 
of conscience, but often it is a reluctant 
concession.” 

“We ring in grateful appreciation of 
Thomas Jefferson, the Apostle of Religious 
Liberty,” is the legend which is inscribed 
about the rim of the largest of three bells. 
Each bell also bears an inscription of its 
-own. On the largest, which is above the 
other two as they hang in the brick-and- 
stone belfry, are the words: “I ring his 
belief in the unshackled mind: ‘I have 
Sworn upon the altar of God eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny 
over the mind of man.’” The middle bell 
says: “I ring his love of Truth. ‘And ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free’” (selected by Jefferson 
as the motto of the University of Vir- 
ginia). The last inscription, on the small- 
est bell, reads: “I ring his love of Free- 
dom. ‘Rebellion to tyrants is obedience 
to God’” (Thomas Jefferson’s seal). To 
bring these words to the attention of all 


who visit the church, a bronze tablet on 
the wall of the auditorium bears a copy 
of the inscriptions. 

The bells were cast especially for this 
church in the foundry at White Chapel in 
England, the oldest bell foundry in the 
country. 


People Work, Church Thrives 


Two new organizations in the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Detroit, Mich., reported 
on their activities, and all departments of 
the parish testified to a most successful 
year at the annual meeting of the chureh 
on January 19. The Arista Club, alone 
among the church organizations, continued 
to function through the summer months. 
The two new prganizations formed during 
the year were the Church School Associa- 
tion, by parents and friends of the school, 
and the Excelsior Club, by young people 
of high-school age. The Women’s Alliance 
reported a profitable fair; and the church 
school, under the leadership of Miss 
Sanger, had registered a slight gain in 
both enrollment and average attendance. 
The treasurer reported all bills paid and 
a substantial balance in the treasury. 
Three trustees were elected to the Board, 
George A. DuCharme, Frederick B. Potter, 
and Mrs. George Moser. 

At the beginning of the year the church 
replaced its soloist by a quartet, and the 
service of worship has been correspond- 
ingly enriched. 


Hartrorp, Conn.—Speakers before the 
branch Alliance this year are telling of 
the life and work of Unitarians in the 
Hall of Fame. 
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Are Buying Bonnie Blink 


Rowe campers hope to meet soon in 
home of their own 


There have long been ‘“Shoalers’; of 
a later but none the less spirited cama- 
raderie, are the “Blinkers,” i.e, the 
“alumni” of the Rowe Camp Conference 
who are contributing to the purchase of 
Bonnie Blink, the cottage at this Star 
Island of the Connecticut Valley. At a 
recent reunion of “Blinkers,” there came 
from William Hoar the very first $10 to 
this fund. Other contributions have set 
the total nearer the needed $500. It is 
hoped that proceeds from dramatics, games, 
food sales, and other devices, as well as 
individual contributions and aid from Lay- 
men’s League chapters, will put the prop- 
erty into the possession of Rowe campers 
in time for the 1927 meetings. 

In a letter to the 1926 reunion, Prof. 
Clayton R. Bowen of the Meadville 
Theological School, a 1926 conference 
leader, wrote: 

“T went there last June expecting to 
have a week of terror and misery (I was 
that scared of “the younger generation’— 
I had been reading about ’em in the maga- 
zines). I was blissfully disappointed in 
having one of the happiest times of my 
life. The younger generation—I just love 
’em, if the Blinkers are fair samples... . 
Bless you all, and let’s meet again in our 
own home as soon as ever we can.” 


Rev. Charles F. Niles to Retire 


Rey. Charles F. Niles has resigned as 
minister of the Unitarian Parish in Hope- 
dale, Mass. His resignation is to become 
effective on September 1, 1927, at which 
time he plans to retire from the active 
ministry. 


$260,000 ANNUALLY 


23 — 1930 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 

Laymen’s League. 

Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor ere 

All Soul’s Church, Washington, D.C. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. ; 
Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. ; 
Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
Grorcr G. Davis, Treasurer. 


Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 
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PLEASAINTRE 


“T slept like a log last night.” One 
who. was near: ‘“Yes—a log with a saw 
going through it.’—Good Hardware. 


Frosh: “What a fine statue that is! 
It’s alabaster, isn’t it?” Soph: “No, that’s 
Aphrodite.’—Colgate Banter. 


“Don’t expose your, ignorance.” “Why 
not? What better way is there to get rid 
of it?’—Boston Tr anscript. 


“Are we going Dutch on this,” asked 
the sarcastic diner of a friend whose hand 
appeared to be caught in his pocket, “or 
are you going Scotch ?’—Detroit News. 


.*Do you know a chap who can lend me 
two hundred frances?” “Yes. An Ameri- 
can.” “An American! I should say not; 
he would want it back.”—Le Rire. 


“Bric, dear, don’t go too far in the 
water!” “But, look, Daddy’s out a long 
way.” “I know, dear, but your father’s 


insured !’—The Humorist. 


The Lord Bishop of London, returning 
from America, announced that he was un- 
able to distinguish between a Republican 
and a Democrat. It’s easy, your Lordship. 
A Republican says, “Just look at prosperity 
under Coolidge’; a Democrat says, ‘“Yes— 
just look at it.”—Life. 


The Bishop of London says that religion 
and science go hand in hand. ‘They do,” 
says The Cleveland Plain Dealer, “but 
every now and then one of them lets go 
and hands the other a nasty wallop.” 


The motion-picture story -of the week 
concerns a producer who has recently im- 
ported an alien star. ‘“She’s a nize girl,” 
he announced, “and I’m gonna loin her 
English.”—The New Yorker. 


A limerick from Rey, Frank BE. Wilson, 
D.D., Eau Claire, Wis.: 
The treasurer shuffles his bills, 
And his eye with anxiety fills; 
“People think it is flip 
To pay God with a tip, 
And spend fortunes on feathers and frills,” 


Friend: “So you got your poem printed ?” 
Aspiring Poet: “Yes. I sent the first 
stanza to the editor of the correspondence 
column with the inquiry, ‘Can anyone 
give me the rest of the poem?’ A day or 
two later I sent the rest under another 
name.”—Punch. 


More English schoolboy “howlers’’: 

Joan of Are was canonized by Bernard 
Shaw. 

Lipton is the capital of Ceylon. 

Theseus begged Minos to try and kill the 
labyrinth. 

William III., on his way to Hampton 
Court, stumbled over a mole and broke his 
collarstud, which was fatal to a man of his 
constituency. 

Sir Walter Scott wrote “Quentin Dur- 
wood,” “Ivanhoe,” and ‘‘Emulsion.” 

A talisman is a man who calls every 
week for the furniture money. 

Michael Angelo painted the selling of 
the cistern chapel. 

A prospectus is a man who finds gold. 

Fallacy is another name for suicide. © 

A “pollygon” is a dead parrot. 

A triangle with equal sides is called 
equatorial, 

Sodium nitrate is the chilly sauce of 
nitrie acid. 


_ The Christian Register 


“HE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 
Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 
Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


Sii 
ERVICE 
ATISFACTION 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Al Witag following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone Hubbard 8600 
“New Parker House April, 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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SCHOOLS . 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesm: ip — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 


\ 18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


Macuffie. School 


CX. for Girls. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 

Also Intensive One-Year Tutoring 
Course to complete insufficient preparation. 
Broad neral Courses, emphasizing Home- 
Making, Art and Music—also Gymnasium, 
Swimming, Honeemiey 

Dr. and Mrs. ‘take MacDuffie 
Springfield, Mass. 


Church Announcement 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) 
at 4. Church school with Kindergarten Class 
during the morning service. 


(20) [Fspsruary 38 1927. 
In this Runives 
Editorials ics: 5° 2" sce whieh 
Original and Selected 
‘The Present-day Macedonian Question, by 
R. H. Markham 88 
Outstanding Liberal Inconsistencies, by Charles 
F. Dole ~°. 89 
Preaching to the Prarthana “Samaj, by Robert 
Oring. . 90: 
The New pal as im "Art and Letters, by Granville 
icks; Would It Be Reasonable? by Dil- 
worth Lupton . 91 
Religion and the Presidency, by Joseph Henry 
Crooker . * epee netee 
Has Religion Been Socially Ineffectual? of ee 
In Memory of Dr.G. A. Thayer . .....° 99 
Liberals Need Sense of Fellowship . . . . . 101 
Correspondence 
The Authoritative Roman Position; On Ciene $ 
ing Doctrine; The Channing Fund r 92 
Literary Broadcasts 
Are Youa ‘Janeite’? Books . ..... « -95 
Oar Children 
“Be Prepared,” by Rose Brooks . . ... 97 
Poetry . 
Ups and Downs, by Marjorie Dillon; Window- 
pane Pictures, Frances A. Fiske; ae 
Magic Age, by Daisy D. Stephenson . 98 
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Church Announcements 
THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 


ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins, Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emer- 
itus. Rev. Hugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service,114.m. A cordial welcome to all. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ices at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. : 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D:D., minister. 10 a.M. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDH, 550. Cathedrak 
Parkway (110th Street, just east. of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTER, Hast 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 
Frank R. Gale, minister; residence, 107 Stough- 
ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. Vested 
choir. Church school at 12.10. Y. P. R. U. 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 P.M. 


ROSLINDALE UNITARIAN CHURCH in 
Boston, South Street. Carlyle Summerbell, 
minister. Service, 11 a.m. February series, 
“Short Walks with Philosophers.” February 
6, “Spinoza and His Fellow-Countrymen.” 
February 13, ‘Kant and the VIIIth I’salm.’” 
February 20, ‘Schopenhauer and DHecelesiastes.” 
February 27, “Nietzsche and Jesus.” Vested 
choir—inspiring services. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning serv- 
ice, 11 a.M. Children’s Church at 3.30 P.M. 
Hour of organ music at 4.30, by William E. 
Zeuch, organist. Communion service immedi- 
ately after the morning service on the first 
Sunday of each month. Vesper service Thurs- 
day. at 4.30 p.m. Free seats at all services. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold BE. B. 
Speight, D.D. Assistant minister, Rev. Leslie 
T. Pennington. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., Organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 A.M.,- Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Speight. 9.30 A.M., 
Church school at King’s Chapel House. 5 P.m., 
Vesper service. Week-day services, 12.15 P.M. 
Monday, Organ Recital. Tuesday to Friday, 
preacher: Rey. 
New York. 
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William P, Merrill, D.D., 


